











By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Manufacturers of ESSE Cooking Equipment 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 


LOWEST HEATING 
GOSTS KNOWN 
* 


hit i} 
; Tora 


COSY, SAFE 
& LABOUR SAVING. 
* 


STYLES TO SUIT 
EVERY HOME 


Left: VITESSE heater in the 
modern manner with full-view 
open fire and built-in spark guard. 


Below: LUCESSE for a tradi- 
tional setting. Efficient operation 
with firedoors open or closed. 


Every ESSE STOVE is de- 
signed for easy and really clean 
working on smogless coke or 
anthracite. Openable fire types 
also burn ordinary coal.Several 
models available. Attractive 
enamel and other finishes. 
H.P. terms or cash from 
£16.15.0. 


Colour folder EH56 free from 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 
Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 

London: 63 Conduit St. W.1 

and at Liverpool, Edinburgh 

Glasgow & Dublin 
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All the sunshine of the warm south is captured in the 
golden glow of Madeira wine. 
Dry as an aperitif, or rich and full, 
a glass of Madeira wine is a never failing delight. 





Dunlopillo 
joitlour 


Obtainable from all good stores, 45/- 
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MAY WE POST YOU OUR CATALOGUE? 
Our catalogue, containing full details and illustrations of 
seventeen Parker-Knoll models, will be sent free on request. 
Don’t delay, write today to: The Courtyard, Frogmoor, 


High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER- KNOLL 


have comfort taped 


EVERY GENUINE PARKER-KNOLL MODEL BEARS A 
NAME-TAPE ALONG THE SEAT FRAME 


Showrooms: 
LONDON: 234, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.r1. 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester 
35 Park Street, Bristol; 43 Temple Street, Birmingham 
and High Wycombe. 
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New! Streamlined! 


Turn the knob on the auto-control panel and soon your washing water is hot or boiling— 


washing machine 


whichever you prefer. As hot as you want it for as long as you want it! 


heats the water for you 


Now into the extra BIG tub with the whole family wash . . . and swish! 


—boils if required 


Within minutes everything is spotlessly clean. 


by ‘finger-tip control’ 


This New English Electric Washing Machine washes thoroughly yet gently, 


In minutes your whole wash 


wrings and empties automatically by finger-tip control. 


is beautifully fresh 


Saves work, saves money ! 


spotlessly clean 


Which easy ane plan do YOU prefer ? 
fee Standard Model with for Standard Model with ‘Pack- 
*‘Packaway’ wringer. Heater | £ away’ wringer. Heater model 

'2 Model (illustrated) heats i] (illustrated) heats and boils the 





and boils the water, 10/3d OR water. £10.16.0 down 


a 3/5 -e 
a week for 2 years—down ‘11-0 and 43/5 a week for 
l 


payment £44.9.11d, 9 months. 


| 
A WEEK FOR 2 YEARS | DOWN AND 36/3 A WEEK 
AND £37.8.2 DOWN : FOR 9 MONTHS 


Cash prices, inc. Tax. Standard Model £74.16.3. Heater Model £88.19.9 


Pi, ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ ce 


BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, DOMESTIC APPLIANCE & TELEVISION DIVISION, EAST LANCASHIRE ROAD, LIVERPOOL 10 














One of the 
new convertible 


compacts 


for loose powder 


or solid 


make-up 


His gift to you... a practical beauty . . . engine 
turned in jewellers metal. The change over from 
solid make-up to loose powder is quick and simple. 
This one (386/ET) costs about 55/- at all good shops, 
and there is a large selection of really lovely conver- 
tibles in various shapes and finishes from 27/6 to 84/-. 
You could also tempt him to buy you something 
from the large range of matching accessories— 


cigarette cases, lipstick 


holders, 
combs, etc. 


C tratton 


COMPACTS & MATCHING ACCESSORIES 


JARRETT, RAINSFORD & LAUGHTON LTD. BIRMINGHAM 14, ENGLAND 
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Les Chansons de Lanson 


f ee \ 
Bey. Pos 
Little Miss Muffet 
Is no girl to rough it 
Her escorts find that out each day. 
t, if Lanson is tried, her 
Blue eyes open wider 


: ' 
he’s not frightened away! 


Lanson Black Label Champagne 
isa dry wine —but not 
too dry —with plenty of 
life. At 26/6 a bottle it 

will suit both your palate 

and your poc ket at all 


good wine merchants. 





- GARDENIA-CUIR DE RUSS 


N* 22 - BOIS DES ILES 


N°5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


CHAN 
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KUNZLE 


“Art Dessert”? chocolate assortment 


... like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste 


C. Kunzle Litd., Birmingham 
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BEST THING ON YOUR 
T.Y.2 

A R.E.A.L. Plinth Light on top of 
your T.V. Set brings an instant relief 
from eyestrain without interfering 
with the brightness of the picture. It 
provides a soft, mellow light that 
whilst unobtrusive—is just sufficient 
to combat the disturbing effect of 
viewing a screen on a background of 
total darkness. 
The Plinth, too, is a delightful form 
of decoration for any room, and forms 
economical subdued lighting for halls, 
corridors and stairways—for it re- 
quires only a IS watt lamp. 


Finished in a choice of Pastel Cream, 
Gilt Lustre; Eggshell Black; Pastel 1 ise > 


Blue or Pastel Rose—and FOUR NEW 


CONTEMPORARY COLOURS: Willow 

Green; Cherry Red; Dove Grey or 

Citron Yellow. Each Plinth with shock- 

proof porcelain lampholder, heavy e e e e 


pressed glass diffusing plate and three 


yards of flexible cord PLINTH LIGHT 


Pat. No. 659,876 





The R.E.A.L. The R.E.A.L 
STANDARD PLINTa !UNIOR PLINTH 
114” dia. at base 64” dia. at base 

36/9 Tax Paid 28/- Tax Paid 


MOST GOOD ELECTRICAL AND RADIO STORES CAN SUPPLY 





B. Seppelt & Sons Ltd. London Branch: 88 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 Telephone: MAN 2746 | issued by Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd., R.E.A.L. Works, BIRMINGHAM 18, ENGLAND 








“How pleasant 
it is to 
have money”... 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
English Poet, Pamphleteer and 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
1819-1861. 


. and how pleasant to know that your 
money is increasing itself. Idle money 
earns nothing. G. & C. Finance 
Corporation Ltd. offers attractive and 
profitable deposit facilities which show an 


appreciable return—earning up to 74% 








interest, and allowing easy withdrawals. 
wy Full details are contained in the G. & C. 
Write to the Secretary 


brochures, which will be sent at 
for Brochure D 36 


once on receipt of your request. 


1 O/ 
interest up to 74% 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


‘Kings Mead’, Waterloo Place, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: BRIGHTON 25334, 24874 
Also at: London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Bournemouth, Preston, 
Portsmouth, Norwich. 


MEMBERS OF THE INDUSTRIAL BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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ROE LTD. OF NOTTINGHAM 


COOPER ANC 





THE 


Lealhesnulh 


FIVE YEAR 
DIARY 


personal gift ™ 
of lasting value 
Cc 
With superfine white paper, the bindings, 
finely tooled, are Antique finish leather, Morocco 
or rich Hazel Pigskin Size 53” x 44” With or 
without lock. Gilt Gift boxed. From 15/3 to 33/3 each 


AT ALL STORES AND STATIONERS 


T. J. & J. SMITH LTD., 
12 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: LEGation 1144 (3 lines) 


Craftsmen in fine leathers for over 100 years 





a VINTNERS CREAM 


RARE OLD OLOROSO 


“VINTNERS CREAM” is a full bodied 
Rare Old Oloroso Sherry which will 
appeal to all with the “‘sweeter tooth’’. It 
is a luscious wine which embodies all 

the richness of the grape and gives a 
feeling of great satisfaction. 


For those who prefer a 
drier wine, there is 
“VINTNERS CHOICE” 
Superior 
Amontillado Sherry 


eRRY 
MD) Loom Your Wine Merchauk 
Pm MACKENZIE & CO.LTD. ¢ 


20, EASTCHEAP. LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 








If you play for fun — 


BBLE 


Play's 





Hundreds of thousands in 

Britain just love SCRABBLE. 

There is nothing quite like 

it. It challenges the most 

astute gamester, yet child- 

ren just able to spell may 

play, too. Two, three or 

four players form inter- 

locking words, crossword 

fashion, using highly finished 

letter tiles, with various score 

values. Each player competes for 

highest score by using his letters to take best | 9 | | 
advantage of letter values and premium squares on the board. 


Bali is a pocket size 

word game for |—4 

players, entirely different 

from any other, being 

®\ ncither a crossword nor 

rummy type of game. It 

contains 108 fine patience size 

playing cards. Play it alone and love 

it—play it with your friends or children 

(from 9) for endless fun. BALI is the best 
card word game. 


Here’s the game that 

gives you all the thrills 

of the Stock Exchange 

with none of its risks. 

For 3—10 players. He 

wins who can double his capital 

by buying and selling shares skilfully 

and with luck. Fun galore. Just the 

thing for the family circle and your party. 


SPEAR'S GAMES 


Obtainable at good class toy shops, stationers and 
cepartmental stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
write for address of nearest stockist to:— 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
Dept. P, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 





South Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Aud Round the Worl ‘Ae Well 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 
go by First Class only or Tourist 
Class only ships via The Cape or 
via Panama. And if you want to 
circle the Globe on one ship, the 
Tourist Class ‘SOUTHERN CROSS’ 
makes four Round - the - World 


voyages each year. 


OFF SEASON FARES 
Class 


Ist March-30th June 1957 


First only, available 


Passenger Office: 114 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.! Telephone. WHitehall 1485, 


or apply to your local Travel Agent 
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HOW MUCH... 
isa memory worth ? 


n 


Fawn Anas 


RARDIN 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal 
memories ? The dance tune that reminds you 
of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them — when you were 
eighteen and all set to put the world to rights. 
And what of your more recent memories? 
The day your youngster made a first attempt 
at conversation, the celebration you had at 
home when you got your first real pro 
motion, the party vou had when your wife 
won that (very small ) dividend on the Pools 
Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; 
some of them quite recent and yet already 
fading —there’s the pity of it 
That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder 
is such an asset. Memories never fade with 
a Grundig. They’re yours for 
you want to keep them. 

There is a Grundig model designed to meet 
your specific need. 


T K 5 Price 52 gns. 
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MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 


WRITE NOW FOR A COPY OF FREE FOLDER OF THE GRUNDIG TK 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. P.6 
Advert 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
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ng & Showrooms: 
Sales Dept. & Works: 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


on, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limite 
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THE NEW GIN THAT’S 


= 








Lasere 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you'll be enjoying the 
difference .. . its subtle dryness 

Er\TRA DRY and velvet soft, mellowness. 

3 Different in looks—Crystal 
clear and bottled in a new 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 
surrounds this different gin. 
Because it’s distilled differently — 
Extra Dry is triple distilled — 
the London gin that is 

distilled from grain. 


£ OF ENGL Amo 
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Burrough’s Extra Dry costs 35/6 

a bottle, a little more than 

other gins, but you'll agree the 
difference in price is absurdly small 
for the vast difference in quality. 
Ask your wine merchant. 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD. 
75 CALE DISTILLERY 
HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 


Distillers of fine gins since 1820 
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het your man... 


...aPIFCO Electric 
Luxury Shaver 


But seriously, ladies, your man will always 
think lovingly of you if you give him such a 
worth-while gift. Every morning he’ll bless 
you for your very good sense. Every other 


present will be eclipsed by this practical gift. 
Hair- 
You'll 
gift, yet it 


-Another BRIGHT IDEA! You can see it 
The PiFCO RAZORLITE, an 
iuminated magnifying 
Shaving Mirror in ivory 
plastic, fitted with a 2-pin 
socket for plugging in any 
electric shaver . . 


Wonderful value 
at 23 I9 


at your Chemist's, 
Electrical Dealer, 
looks 


costs only 


dresser, or Store. 


see it and is a luxury 





For your throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins 
From all i tie 


Chemists 


Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd.. London, E.2 
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\ LILLET 


THE DRY APERITIF THAT 
IS DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 


w 


One of the differences being 
that many of our English 
friends enjoy LILLET as the 
ideal long drink. 





(Approximately two-thirds 
Lillet with one-third gin. Add 
a lump of ice and a slice of 
lemon. Top up with soda 
i es water.) 
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GET BLUECOL NOW! 


iny 


BE SAFE! 


Expensive, inconvenient freeze-up damage can wreck your car’s cooling system on 


garage overnight. 


of the 180-odd days from mid-October to mid-April. It can happen in your 
It can happen while your car is parked. It can even happen — in very cold weather 
. Unless. of course. vou fill up nou with Bluecol — 


while you're actually driving. You can never be sur 
the doubly-safe* anti- freeze that most leading British motor manufacturers 

> I if 

: 


to protect their new cars. Be safe. Get peace of mind. Next time you'r 


garage for petrol, give your car this sure, night-and-day protection of Bluecol 


ib) ] 
5 solution) agatr 


* BLUECOL is doubly-safe; safe (when used as a 2 
safe (because of the special inhibitors it contains) against rusting and sin 


Available at all good garages and leading accessory supplie 


BLUECOL 


THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 


. THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
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** ... 1 was in Cyprus 
when a ship ran aground 
and broke in half 
near where I was stationed. 
Amongst the flotsam were several tins of 
Barneys tobacco which I picked up. 
They had already had rough treatment, being 
washed some four hundred yards to the 
shore and covered in diesel-oil, but were 
still in perfect condition inside. Some 
eighteen months later I came across a tin which 
| had forgotten and found the tobacco was 
still perfect. My only disappointment 
was that it was not your Punchbowle, 
which I prefer”. 


This letter can be seen at 
11 Bedford Sq., London, W .¢ 


Fs 


PUNCHBOWLE 
(Full) 

BARNEYS 
(Medium) 


PARSONS’ PLEASURE 
(Mild) 


cS 


Purckbowle: 


sy 


> ity 
BARNEYS | / 


oy 
iN FULL STRENGTH 3” 
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The sunshine of 


FRANCE- 


= 


crossing the Channel! 


By journeying no further than to your wine merchant's, you can have 
much of the joy of a tour through France—land of sunshine and good 
living! Get his advice. He’/l tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too: prices range from 
about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: 


ALSACE 
On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many white wines of 
distinction. The dry Riesling, the robust Traminer, the elegant pale-green 
Sylvaner, the full, medium Muscat—all are crisp, clean, fresh and 
fragrant. 

BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) include Médoc, St 
Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the excellent white wines, Graves 
is on the dry side, Sauternes richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to 
superb chateau wines, Bordeaux offers fine value at every price. 

BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, Macon 
Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with roasts and grills. White 
Burgundies include fresh, dry Chablis and Pouilly Fuissé, golden 
Montrachet and Meursault. 

CHAMPAGNE 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are consecrated to the 
production of a French miracle—Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling 
gaiety ! Champagne is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, and can 
be enjoyed from hors-d’oeuvre to dessert. 

LANGUEDOC|PROVENCE, 

ROUSSILLON & ALGERIA 
The south of France, between Atlantic and Mediterranean, produces 
delicious wines—red, white and rosé—famous locally, but less known 
abroad, These wines, and those of Algeria, are modestly priced and 
excellent value. 

RHONE 
Much the best-known of the Cétes du Rhéne wines is the glorious 
Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. But there are many other 
favourites—such as Hermitage, Céte-R6tie, and Tavel rosé. 

TOURAINE|ANJOU 
From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the fresh and ever- 
refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; delicate Vouvray, both still and sparkling; 
fruity Saumur; and Muscadet, with its distinctive fragrance. 


Welcome to the glorious 


Wines of France 


Issued by the French National Committee for Wine Publicity, in 
conjunction with the Wine and Spirit Association of Great Britain 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST — aCf ‘4 oe) “We all like NEVER A 


BOOKSHOP ; DULL KNIFE! 
Leemings cloths ” 


THE WORKS FOREMAN 
ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 


= ibe I’ve kept the place a lot tidier 
’ ‘ ° ° ° ° 

ds qT i t ON since we started using this Leeming 
— “| G service—no dirty old cleaning rags 

B oO ee A s : W \, lying about. Wouldn’t you prefer a 

nice clean soft absorbent cloth to wipe = fe 

your hands on or clean a machine ? Sharpener 

The men draw clean cloths from the you have always 

: di : dreamed of :— 

stores and hand in the irty ones; aun 6 ite Galle 

Leemings collect, and bring a clean through the 
3 cnalte Wi magic tungsten 

supply each week automatically. No ctide ¥ puns 

trouble, the storekeeper says, and a really keen 


? : oe) edge on stainless steel table and 
they even tell me it’s cheaper than ick tain dae tn 
Fine Bindings. : buying rags. colours to suit your kitchen. 


I wonder we didn’t get on to it here MASON MASTER 
> years ago—all the big firms in the Keenflow 

> yu g . Price, inc. P.T from the larger 
= You buy Fest-se!ling Novels (published at = 2 “i 


= < ‘°F : Z y Manufactured by Ironmongers 
= 106, 126 & more) for only 4.-. se A . ty OHN M. PERKINS & SMITH LTD 
Write today for details! ay Kee 


= 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD ~ Leeming Brothers , 


* bua aLZimit e 
: LONDON WC2 x 
== Gerrard 5660(20 lines) Open 9-6 incl. Sats.) sl SALFORD - 3 °ALAMES 


= 9 


CKF | 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Stn. TEL: MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 2561 (5 LINES) 


STOCK OF OVER THREE 
MILLION VOLUMES 


VEAL ALLLALLCEL EEL LLL 


= Departments for Gramophone = 


= Records, Music, Stationery, = 
Handicraft Materials, Lending 


= Library, Children’s Books, : 














SS SMSs> > 
Wy” 


vrrurtrrqinrretqytrauieqneayraternenaret May we send you samples and particulars? — ,g\17} | GIFT 
eT MLULLAL ILL \ TO PLEASE & 
\ 








SOPHOS | Gittins 





This immensely popular magnetic crown cork bottle opener is a 
“‘once-in-a-lifetime”’ novelty that is really practical. The strong magnet 
in the head holds the cork, and it will give years of service. Available 
in chromium or with fancy leather handles and in de luxe models with 
bamboo, pearl and other handles in a variety of designs. Choose 
a “Cortu” for a// your friends this Christmas—they'll thank you for 
years to come. 
On sale at all good Stores throughout the world 
Enquiries to 

< \ \ J / / Cortu Magnetic Crown Cork Opener Ltd. 

30 New Cavendish St., London W.1 

Telephone : WELbeck 7561 


THE GREAT LADY 
OF SHERRIES 
In Spain, ISABELITA is a legend 
The famous Ruiz created it in 
honour of Queen Isabel Il. A 
very little comes to England each 
wai year but it all has the mark of 
3 Restees peas as % Wi greatness Isabelita is worth a 
Alfe G PENCILS sia 3 WW connoisseur’s trouble. 
U v isk your wine merchant for it 
Write for free handbook 
n sherry to RUIZ (Dept. P), 
#9 ‘ i, 34, Grosvenor Street, Wal 
A VARIETY OF MODELS j : ii Oe il | Hi 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
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Quietly superior 


Invest in 


SAE IEW 


with a national 





1 Miveittomarneg 


a 


MStILUtION .. . 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


offers 32% Income Tax Paid 


on Share Accounts— 
equal to £6.1.9% 


‘ . where Income Tax 1s paid 
—in any Setting 


In design, workmanship and performance Megator 
pumps are thoroughbreds. Whether removing sludge 
from ships’ tanks or pumping delicate food products, 
the Megator shows its breeding by its quiet, sustained 
performance. The sliding-shoe design, originated by we eons 
Megator, is based on the most modern materials and Write now for a copy of the Society’s 
technique, aid has been developed by practical experi- 
ence in arduous and varied services. You should find 
out what the Megator can do for you. 


Gurcaror)) ABBEY NATIONAL 


at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted. 


Investment Booklet. 








BUILDING SOCIETY 








Member of the Building Societies Association 


A nationalinstitution with total assets of £237,000,000 
SOME MEGATOR FACTS 

Powerful suction: self-priming: constant capacity at varying pressures: 
self-compensating for wear: simple, compact and easy to maintain. ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST - LONDON N.W. - Tel: WEL! 


reck 82 


MEGATOR PUMPS & COMPRESSORS LTD Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom 
43 BERKELEY SQUARE - LONDON - WI - Telephone: GROsvenor 6946 a aan taalitat set hacia 





TGA MIOIN | 
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The New QJOLSELEY 


a a ifteen-tifty 


Selective, Automatic Control 
extra 
q . 16.13.4 
Pee Seen pane. TWO-PEDAL MOTORING 
The Fifteen-Fifty is now available with 
Selective Automatic, Two-Pedal Control as 
an optional extra. The floor gear change 
lever controls gear selection and clutch 
Operation is automatic under all conditions. 
The normal clutch pedal has been 
eliminated Driving with Selective, 
Automatic Control is absolute simplicity 


hight, easy 
bor gear change 


Yast my cype ~ distinguished ‘and exciting! 


Indeed madam, the very thing for those who demand something out of the 
ordinary. You'll love driving this luxurious Fifteen-Fifty. A graceful 
car, in the best of taste, not too large but very roomy and so easy to handle. The 
floor gear change is a delight and with Selective, Automatic, Control 
there are only two pedals, the brake and accelerator, to deal with. You must try 
this smart new Wolseley, the new 1} litre engine gives extra power for a 
quick get-away, there are new additions to your driving comfort, a new 


tae range of colour decors. 
eZ £ 


Mf *- a Altogether a most exciting cat 
4 


Buy wisely - buy 


CU OLSELEY ovis icc suvien sua 


Twelve Months’ Warranty 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED COeVtLEeyV. OXFORD 
London Showroon 12 Berkeley Street, W.1 
Overseas Business Nuffiek Export Ltd Oxford i 41 Pi hilly lon, W.l 
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ee Be Ft Pawnee se Per aee OF aw ring 
at 


em 
Fish 
Authority goes on with modest 
efficiency, its only impact on the 

consciousness the whispered 
confidences by cuddlesome little cod in 
the advertisement columns. 


public 


Readers 
of its Fifth Annual Report, though 
it clashed unhappily with more stirring 
events elsewhere, were greatly impressed 
by its scope and energy (reference is 
made to ‘the introduction of ‘fish- 
sticks,” to the Federation of Fish 
Quick Freezers, the Management Com- 
mittee of the Distant Water Vessels 
Development Scheme, and to the 
Authority’s Code of Practice on Freez- 
ing), and got the feeling that a really 
go-ahead organization was at work here. 
This made it all the more disappointing 
to read last weck that, on the recom- 
mendation of the Authority, the White 
Fish and Herring Industries Bill will 
provide—at this point in our economic 
for the conversion of fishing 
vessels to the use of oil fuel. 


history 


No Bombs in the Weddell Sea 
INSTEAD of the usual flood, a mere 

trickle of adulation marked last Thurs- 

day’s departure of those gallant antarctic 


adventurers, destined for long months of 


grim hardship in the frozen South. 
The humdrum, stay-at-home man in 
the street found it difficult to work up 
much hero-worship for the intrepid 
expedition members: he was too busy 
wishing he was going with them. 


They Live That Long? 

DurinG one of the barely perceptible 
slackenings in the flood of international 
news the lung cancer scare was quickly 
flung into the gap by wide and gleeful 

x 


vee 
“.¢ «ere 


CHARIVARIA 


quotation of the latest British Medical 


Journal report. Almost simultaneously, 


one astute 
changed his 
throwing 


manufacturer 
advertisement policy, 
over the traditional well- 
groomed youngster inhaling the con- 
troversial fumes and showing instead a 
white-haired man. 


cigarette 


Deserted Street Scene 

SOME confusion in the public mind 
has naturally arisen from the conflicting 
reasons given by Government spokes- 


Was its 


men for the policy on Suez. 


intention to protect British lives, secure 
the Canal, foil 
separate the combatants or shock some 
action out of U.N.? Many people 
don’t believe any of these explanations. 
They think Sir Anthony’s action to be a 
subtle approach to the solution of the 
road accident problem. 


¥ . ° 
Russian aggression, 


Burnt Pocket Peril 

STUDENTs of the Chester by-election 
campaign reported encouragingly on the 
British elector’s grasp of current dangers 
and_ difficulties. Mr. 
successful 


Temple, the 


candidate, was frequently 


under heavy fire on the question of 


increased National Health Service pre- 
scription charges. 


Glimpses of Greatness 

CELEBRITY exploitation has reached 
its peak with the appearance of Mr. 
Harold Macmillan’s portrait in a furnish- 
ing advertisement, flanked by the head- 
line *** You can’t lose,’ says Chancellor.” 
The scheme for 
presenting a Premium Bond to every 
purchaser of twenty-five pounds’-worth 
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reference is to a 
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of furniture, and it at least serves the 
purpose of reminding readers that the 
Premium Bonds plan remains a springy 
plank in the Conservative platform. 
Possibly Mr. Macmillan’s venture will 
suggest ideas to other Ministers for the 
opportunist use of their faces. Mr. 
Aubrey Jones’s should look pleasing on 
a pool petrol pump. 


You, You and You 

IN an article vigorously describing the 
anger of the Russian people at British 
and French action in the Middle East, 
Pravda announced that more than fifty 
thousand Russian reservists had already 
volunteered for duty in Egypt. It may 
not now be necessary to tell them. 


No Lodgers By Order 

SHEFFIELD authorities are looking into 
complaints from a council house tenant 
that the sides of her bed sink at night, 
2s if unseen persons were lying down on 


mS 











each side of her, and have called in 
psychical research workers and asked a 
local priest to report to the house for 
exorcism duties. Unless asolution results 
from these measures, they will have no 
alternative but to raise her rent. 


Bubble Reputations 

As a weapon of war, psychology has 
undoubtedly come to stay, but at least 
it should be left to the psychologists to 
wield, not to the fighting man. A British 
newspaper correspondent reports that 
an Israeli officer, explaining his policy of 
letting routed Egyptians run away 
instead of being made prisoner, said: 
“They will pass on the news of what 
really happened, and let the Egyptians 





know how Nasser’s army .. . Was a 


hopeless failure.”’ Statistics may never 
become available to show just how many 
picturesquely battered warriors, stagger- 
ing heroically home, took this line with 


their admiring friends and families. 


Sefton Delmer Bites Dog 

RELIABLI report that the 
shade of Lord Northcliffe is well pleased 
with the 
journalism. In his day 
Horse Fall Down’ 


a twist to 


sources 


current state of popular 


“Women See 


with 
glamour: he could never have hoped 
for “Mail Man 
Defeated.” 


touch a dull item 


Sees Hungary 


Outer Darkness 
Bocnor Recis churchgoers are angry 


and resentful over the decision to ban a 
parrot from a recent pets’ service on the 
ground that it often emits wolf-whistles 
and exclaims ‘“You’re a_smasher.”’ 
They see no sort of sense in denying the 
Church’s teaching to the one creature 
most obviously in need of it. 


Volunteer, Go Home 
‘TAKE back your tank, 
‘Take back your men; 
What made you bank 

On luring me into your den? 
lake back your gun, 

Your shells and your jet; 
I see no fun 


In | eing a satellite yet 


GIFTS of but not 
other organizations are 
te made out to 


Please 


money, 


do not send 


THE LORD 


THE MANSION 





afforded enough of 


of clothing or other 
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OUR, YOUR AND THEIR BRAVE LADS 


From a Middle Eastern Correspondent (on Loan) 


HAVE just come back from a visit 

to the boys of the United Nations 

“police force” in Egypt, and I am 
glad to report that all is very much well 
with them. 

Never warfare first 
began can such an army have taken 
the field. From the frozen tundras 
of Iceland, from the steaming jungles of 
Pakistan, from the fertile uplands of 
Ethiopia and the teeming cities of the 
Dominican Republic, 


before since 


this great force 
with no 
object than not to get to grips with the 
not to let the enemy get to 
grips with anybody else, and to decide 
who, if anyone, the enemy is. 


has been assembled other 


enemy, 


Already giant American aircraft have 
flown close on two thousand men, 
regrouping preparatory to 
taking over positions from the British 
and French. They 
Canadians, 


who are 


Afghans, 
Luxembourgeois, In- 
amils and Venezuelans. 
Even as I write, another giant plane 
swoops down and discharges its load 

a platoon of tough little hillmen from 
Nicaragua, 
tceth with tommyguns, 
American currency. 


include 


donesians, T. 


each one armed to the 


cameras and 


I spoke this morning with a tall blue- 
eyed Norwegian corporal fresh from the 
mountain snows of Finnmark, who is 
serving with a company of ski-troops. 


items, with which 


dealing, are urgently wanted. Cheques should 
‘The Lord Mayor's Hungarian Relief Fund.” 


donations to PUNCH but to: 


MAYOR’S HUNGARIAN RELIEF FUND, 
HOUSE, 


LONDON, E.C.4 
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“This is not quite the war we have 
been training for,” he told me in broken 
English. ‘I do not think we shall get 
much good skiing here, but a soldier 
must make the best of things.” 

He showed me a picture of his wife 
and kiddies whom he had left at home 

Kautakeino. 

‘How are the rations?” 

“What rations? 

Half a mile 


a Sikh 


I asked him. 
he replied. 

further on I came across 
armoured-car 
vehicles — still 


troop, _ their 
painted in dark green 
camouflage. A bearded and 


ik greeted me. 


jungle 
turbaned lance 
‘We have 
, os 
crossings in thickly-grown country,” he 
told me, “but I —— we shall soon get 
used to things her 


been practising river- 


He showed me a photograph of his 

ives and kiddies 

‘Are the rations O.K.?’ 

\ peculiarity of this 
Nations, as I call 
supply services and no communications. 
When the call came, every one of the 
United Nations was keen to take part 
with a brigade, a 
of tanks, 
them to 


I asked him. 
Army of the 
it, is that it has no 


battalion or a squadron 
but it did not occur to any of 

send a general transport 
e bath unit or a field 


In every contingent, 


company, a mobil 


bakery. however, 
they are confident that the United States 
will supply these items in time. 

\s far as communications are con- 
cerned, each detachment came equipped 
with its own signals organization, but of 
course the language problem has not 
been easy. ‘The only languages in which 
orders could be given so as to be com- 
prehensible to more than a few of this 
great Parade of the Nations, as I call it, 

English and French, and of course 
they are 

An € 


quick tran lation of brief vu. 


strictly taboo. 
periment was made with the 
Jers over 
the wireless; but the first order took four 
hours to transmit in the twenty-four 
languages required, and it was decided 
that the system would not be likely to 
work in the event of active operations. 
Some heard 


petrol or ammunition is 


complaints are 
that no food, 


being 


have 
received no operation — but every- 
one is sure that the United States will 
provide all these things in due course. 


7 = fp 


yet available and the troops 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE BOOK TRADE 


(Please pass this circular on to your friends) 


Vessage from the Chairman of the Emergency 


OUR LAND FACES THEI 
BOOK-BUYING. WI 

rHAT 
iT SHOULD 


HAVE THE FINEST 
PATTISON SAID 


NOW BI 


Figures of Doom 


TOP! Do that of 
every pound a publisher earns, up 
to nineteen-and-sixpence may be 

taken in The Book Trade has 
repeatedly pointed out to the nation 
that it is lucky to have books at all. 
The figures have often been printed. 


you realize 


tax? 


English Literature will come to an end 
unless (a) the price of the average best- 
seller is raised to thirty-five shillings; 
(4) there is no rise in labour costs; (c) 
booksellers share the cost of binding; 


(d) all 


rights are retained by publishers; and 


dramatic, film, and_ television 
(e) authors’ royalties become payable 
only after the cost of 


been covered. 


production has 
If it were not for the fact 
that publishers regard themselves as 
standard-bearers of culture rather than 
mere merchants, the Book Trade would 
} ul li h only a single book a vear, In one 
vast edition. This would much reduce 
setting costs and simplify advertising. 

Nor is the prospect for booksellers 
hopeful. Soon they may be driven to 
unseemly sidelines. Their premises are 
subject to rates every whit as crippling 
as the entertainment duty. They have 
to pay their assistants wages far above 
thore 
sellin 


aid in the days when retail book- 


t 
I 
, 


was developed by the heroic 
efforts of a few Scotsmen. Some books 
on their shelves they may never sell at 
all. If a bookseller bids at an auction 
for what the auctioneer thinks is a seed- 
catalogue and his own sharp eyes have 
recognized as a palimpsest, he runs the 
risk of being outbid by some casual 
visitor with no overheads at all. Surely 
booksellers have a claim upon their 
fellow-citizens who, without their help, 
would sink into barbarism, probably in 


less than a decade. 


BLEAKEST FUTURE SINCE THE ICE AGE 


UNLEss THE PUBLIK 


HIS INCOME ON 
MOTTO BE: l 


BOOKS. 
OUR 


All branches of this great industry 
are affected. Schools of Authorship are 
reduced to teaching their students how 
to write advertising copy for schools of 
authorship. Master printers are wonder- 
ing whether to 
for polysyllables. Literary agents are 
encouraging their clients to sail before 
the mast 


charge higher rates 


and not 
autobiography. 
maintain a 


break off for 
Novelists who wish to 
reasonable standard of 
culture are havinz to get their children 
adopted. 

Something has already been done 
A protest march of 
demanded the 


publishers — has 
liberalization of the 
Bankruptcy Laws. The march, which 
was organized by a leading firm of 
public relations consultants, was pre- 
ceded by luncheon at the Caprice. A 
deputation to the Minister of Education 
time 


has urged an increase in the 


devoted to teaching reading and a 
devoted to 
Primary Schools. An 


been 


reduction in the time 
arithmetic in 
appeal has made to the chain 
stores to display pictures of authors in 
their windows as a tribute to British 
Civilization. Yet more is needed. 
Unless the price of books is to rival 
that of television sets, unless poets are 
to continue to have to lower themselves 
by working for the B.B.C., unless book- 
shops have to start charging for 
admission, THE PUBLIC MUST ACT. 
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RECOGNIZES 
PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD: LET US SEE TO IT 
\ MAN SHOULD SPEND ONE-TENTIL OF 
ONE-FIFTH. LET 


WITH THI 


BOOK IS WORTH WEIGHT IN 


y Ippe al 


THAT NO MORAL DUTY RANKS ABOVI 
THAT WE ARE WORTHY OF THEM. MARK 
FALL IN THE VALUE OF MONEY 
GOLD, 


How You Can Help 


. 


home 


course, by never going 


without an armful of new 
books, purchased without discount, and 
by sending to Coventry any of your 
neighbours who do not follow your 
example. 

, hat about flag days? Let 


Then w 
your friends know about the splendid 
work of the Society of Authors and the 
Publishers’ Association and they will 
surely want to get out into the strects 
with their trays and collecting-boxes. 

Have you a week-end cottage? Rather 
shame-making, is it not, to think of 
yourself having two homes when many 
of those whom the 
future rests have barely one? 


nation’s 
Why not 


rent-free to 


up yn 


lend your cottage some 


author or, if cottage is rather too modest 
a description, to some publisher? 

How many times a year do you put 
on “glad rags”? You are lucky if it is 
only occasionally. Many of those who 
bear the banner of culture have to dine 
out constantly. Why not wear a lounge 
suit next time and let your dinner-jacket 
enable some creative mind to participate 
in the society he is describing? 

Why not 
taking up some completely fresh subject 
and making a point of getting all the best 


refertilize your brain by 


books on it, new and old? If you do not 
manage to master all that is to be known 
about your new interest, you can at 
least take pride in helping to keep some 
branch of British learning alive. 

Why not cut out smoking, drinking 
and cinemas and place a standing order 
with your bookseller? His wise counsel 
is always at your disposal. 

Get up a petition in your street in 
favour of applying the unused bread 
subsidy to printing paper. 
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Specimen Multi-purpose Book Jackets 


Historical Romance 


A Symposium on 


Private Eye 


Book-Trade Problems 


(Edited from a tape-recording) 


HAIRMAN: Now, Cyril, you’re a poet. Suppose you 
start. Right? 

Cyril: If you think so, Claud. Man lives by the spirit. 
Poets are vessels of the community’s holiness, as warriors 
are of its virility; but once their apartness is menaced the 
Arts themselves must die. The poet is no longer reverently 
maintained by the society he teaches. 

Edgar: Now that’s a point my experience can throw a bit of 
light on. We handled the film rights of Gunning for Nudes. 
The hero was a teacher. . . 

Chairman: Perhaps we might let Cyril develop his point a 
little further. 

Cyril: It is not possible for a poet to live in central London 
and mix with his equals unless he takes humiliating jobs 
like reviewing or accepts the charity of the B.B.C. or the 
British Council. 

Thomas: But surely Chaucer worked in the Customs and 
Donne and Hopkins were clergymen and Arnold inspected 
schools and Shelley . 

Cyril: It is, somehow, a different world. 

Chairman: ‘Thanks, Cyril. Now, Cedric, how is the plight 
affecting your Correspondence Courses? 

Cedric: Blurb-writing’s not doing too badly, but it is 
becoming difficult to keep Sporting Memoirs and Verse 
Drama going. 

Chairman: Maurice, | wonder whether you could give us a 
lead about what’s to be done? 

Maurice: We in the Anthology trade hardly make ends 
meet, even. using immigrant labour on the editing. The 


only solution is to allow food as an income-tax expense. 
No food, no work; and no work, no taxable income. 

Thomas: But - 

Edgar: Just let me tell you something. As long as there are 
people so low that they borrow books, there’s going to be 
famine in the trade. I knew a man, man name of Perkins- 
Winbolt, T. P. Perkins-Winbolt, who would go round 
friends’ houses on a Saturday afternoon borrowing his 
week-end reading. ‘The Press isn’t being a true watchdog 
when it doesn’t pillory a man like that. He was a fast 
reader and he would arrive back home with a whole armful. 
What’s more, if he found any book he didn’t like he’d try 
to put people off reading it. 

Chairman: Well, it is always interesting to have a particular 
case brought up in a general discussion. Can 
suggest how men like this could be dealt with? 

Edgar: Just told you. Get the 
relatives in murder trials. 
better natures. 


anyone 


Press to treat them like 
No good appealing to their 
They haven’t any. 

Cedric: If enough people would write letters to borrowers 
pointing out the moral side of it, perhaps something might 
be done. I’m a great believer in correspondence as a 
force for good. 

Cyril: The great business houses, the trade unions, local 
councils, schools, multiple stores, women’s clubs, football 
teams, crews of ships, all ought to support a poet. 

Chairman: Well, thank you all for a very stimulating dis 
cussion. I think it boils down to this: The World Owes 
the Book Trade a Living. 
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Wrinkles for the Antiquarian Trade 


he shrinkage among bockmen and 
the shortening of many a purse has 
verily placed upon our fraternity no 
mean onus. We must bestir ourselves 
and not leave the adoption of ingenious 
devices to our brothers of the novelty 
trade. 

A large proportion of many stocks 
consists of Theology. If the outlay 
re quired to hire a cleric to display visible 
delight be 
made to jovial clerical portraits in the 
window 


too high, recourse may be 


Nor should the part played 
by fear in overcoming sales-resistance 
be ignored. A 


pointin 


hand outlined in red 
x at the customer and accom- 
panied by the query “Whither?” might 
well stimulate eschatological turnover. 

Volumes in bad condition may prove 
more attractive if rebound in parchment 
indecipherably 


lettered in grey ink. 


als al. als al- al. ale als 





BOOKSHELVES 





The parchment should not fit and from 
a distance the general effect of incunabula 
might well attract customers to 
otherwise unattractive shelf. 

Memoirs sell better if a middle page 
from a letter, any letter, be pasted inside 
the cov er, so long as it contains neither 
signature nor address. 

Stamp “Order to 


destroy reversed by majority on apy 


inside novels: 
al. 
Return to shop with warning.” 

Insert letters in local press under 
imposing patronymics urgently seeking 
volumes you have found slow-moving. 


Add ** Rarity 


1 4 } ” 
vaiue pata. 


some such phrase as 
Employ sandwichmen to read as they 
pass along the street. (Be careful about 
liability for damage to them.) 
Have you thought of offering 
Terms’? 


al. ats ale als 
“~~ ~~ . “_- “ 


DO YOU ADD A YEAR?” 





CAMPAIGN QUOTES 
let me 
Ford) 


Literature provides exaltation 


"Tis bookish maids that marry the soonest (Saw). 
finish the volume (The Monster of Munster). 
without 


Headsman, 
Illiteracy is bunk (Henry 


hangover (Royal Commission) 


The value of books is the value of diamonds but their price is the price of garnets 
(Saw). ‘The patriot can be told by his over-flowing book-shelves (How to Tell a 
Patriot, 1811). I would rather have published Gray’s Elegy than taken Quebex 
(Wolfe). Who ever heard of Readers’ Cramp? (Rhetorical Question). Let me drown 
but see that my travelling Encyclopedia is saved (Overheard during a shipwreck) 
300ks be the devil’s bétes notres (Saw). 
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Out and About with ‘The Gazer.” 





A Visit to Paternosters 
Pp" ASANT lawns, gay flower-beds 


and the marked presence of a lake 
are what The Gazer noticed on turning 
into the 


leads to the 


sprucely gravelled drive that 
Rest 
retired members of the book trade eke 
out their 


Home of wherein 


autumn years. 
The first portion of the magnificent 
Tudor mansion that The Gazer visited 


was the | 


Great Hall, which is more 


teworthy for its plethora of 
armour and reminders of yore 
es as a sitting-room for those 


Masters within the 


Adjacent to it 


who fall 
category of publishers. 
g Hall, 


i to them. 


where tasty 
The Gazer 
sted to view the famous 
foie gras servers, the 


num coolers and the 


ce, by custom reserved 


or The Gazer found 

ced by the view of the 

golf-course, coverts and polo ground 

from the Blue Drawing-room, once the 

haunt of dowagers and now the social 

centre of the booksellers. 
4] 


floor above are the 


Upon the 
apartments of the 
master printers, where sober comfort 
is combined with indoor sports. 

Peace and kindliness are to be found 
it Paternosters. Upkeep in this era of 
is indeed a problem and all 
who love literature should hasten to join 


rising costs 


the seven-year Covenant Scheme or, for 
those who like a personal side to their 
good works, the scheme by which one 
can adopt a publisher. ‘Time prevented 
a visit to the Brethren on the top floor, 
where nourishing food and dormitory 
accommodation are provided at nominal 
cost for authors. 

As The 


heraldic 


turned out of the 
into the twilight he 
carried with him many a memory to 
idd to his squirrel’s store. 


Gazer 


gates 
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Economies There Must Be 


F the public respond to the appeal, 
as respond they surely must, and 
step up their book-buying to hitherto 
unknown heights, they will rightly 
expect that the Book Trade should do 
its share by devising every possible 
economy and leaving no effort unmade 
to reduce costs. 
The Appeal Committee is therefore 
recommending the following economies: 
Discontinuing the use of 
Foreign phrases will be 
naturalized or translated. 
Dropping 


italics. 
taken as 


dedications, chapter- 
headings, list of previous books by the 
author, university degrees and military 
honours held by the author, and descrip- 
tive passages except in descriptive books. 

Not using colour in atlases. 

Leaving less room between stacks in 
antiquarian book-shops. 

Manufacturing 
children. 


edible books for 

Reducing labour costs by the use 
of analphabetic indexes. Numbering 
chapters in Arabic numerals. 

Not beginning new speeches on a 
fresh line in printing plays. 

Lowering royalties as sales increase. 

Advances to be from authors to 
publishers, not vice versa. 

Discontinuing the use of hyphenated 
characters. 

Printing all verse continuously, simply 
marking line-endings with strokes. 

Running football pools, insurance 
companics, property corporations and 
anything the Trade can lay its hands on 
in Texas. 

Moving centre of publishing industry 
to Bahamas. 


WIFE AND 
27 AUTHORS 
TO SUPPORT 














Advertisers’ Announcements 


WANTS 

PUBLISHER of dialect fiction crippled 
by insistence of Treasury on seeing restaurant 
bills would welcome unwanted same. 

ROMANCER (FLUVIAL) needs _ baby- 
sitters. Would any Guide Company help? 

STATISTICIAN offers to calculate losses 
on percentage basis. Principals only. 


BOOKSELLER with unsold 





for disposal. Nothing involving hire animals. 

PRINTER would be glad to meet others 
experiencing reluctance of public to sub- 
stitute printing for typewriting, view 
invoking Parliament to make illegal 

POET so far minor poems only would 
welcome volunteer 
release from thraldom of 
money from B.B.C. 

PAPER MILL tycoon would like to meet 
others (genuine). 

INVENTOR rapid method of teaching 


reading invites grant for further research. 


housework to 
earning char- 


assist 


stock of 
last-century humour would welcome ideas 





Price in the interests of 
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Draft Bill for Protection of 
Book Trade 


Explanatory Memorandum 
(i) 1. The Offence of Sedition to 
apply only to spoken words and 
actions. 
. The Offence of Blasphemy, ditto. 
No civil or criminal proceedings 
for Libel to non- 
periodical publication, including 
therein annuals. 


follow 


Derating of publishers’ pre- 
mises, including any dwelling- 
place used wholly or partly for 
purposes directly or indirectly 
related to publishing. 

Expenditure on 
ductible 


books de- 
income tax 
for all tax-payers. 


expense 


Duty-free wines for aged poets. 
All new council-houses to 
include library. 

No prosecution for Obscenity 
shall succeed where the words 
objected to are (a) the anatomical 
terms or (6) the vernacular 
equivalents set out in the 
Schedule hereto. 

No prosecution shall lie where 
the actions described are (a) 
those or (+) similar to those 
detailed in the Schedule. 

No prosecution shall lie for the 
printing in volume form of 
plates of the general 
character as those reproduced 
in the Schedule. 


same 


Schedule to the Draft Bill for the 


Protection of the Book Trade. 
Booksellers, £5 5s. Od. 


Of all 


Book ‘Trade lovers everywhere. 








“Well, can you let me have a little to get me to a place where the) 


1 Hate Poems 


N all I have had thirty-two slim 
volumes of verse presented to me 
this an increase of nearly 
twenty-five per cent over last year’s 
total. 


year 


Most of them get sent to my 
London agent for forwarding to me in 
Majorca; which means that he is 
expected to put extra stamps on the 
parcels and fill in forms at the post 
office. Also, when they arrive, Castor 
the postman hands me a slip of paper 
apprising me that an object of value 
(unspecified) has reached Valldemosa (a 
village about nine miles away, celebrated 
by Milton in his famous phrase “thick 
as thieves in Valldemosa’’), for securing 
which four pesetas, seventy centimos, 
customs dues are required, and that | 
must collect it in person between the 
hours of 10 and 11 a.m., presenting my 
documentation of identity, and may God 
grant my honour many yea! 

[I am always fooled into the belief that 
it will be something really useful at last, 


something unprocurable in the island, 





By ROBERT 


such as a simple, old-fashioned honest- 
to-goodness wooden pen-holder and a 
box of Relief nibs, or a reel of strong 
sewing thread to keep the row of silver 
buttons safely on my waistcoat, or even 
glacé pineapple chunks. But no: it 
always turns out to be another slim 
volume of verse, inscribed in ball-point 
by the author and enclosing the same 
personal letter (which is, of course, 
what prevents it from going by ordinary 
book post and avoiding customs dues): 
“Dear Mr. Graves, I am a young 
poet 

Somehow I lack the moral strength to 
tell the Valldemosa postmaster: ‘ Thank 
you, Don Placido, but this object is, | 
regret, not quite worth four pesetas 
seventy. With 
abandon it.”’ 


shall 
That would involve Don 


your leave | 
Placido in a deal of tedious correspond- 
ence and trouble. It’s not Ais fault, after 
wll, that people send me gifts that | 
neither desire nor deserve. And, besides, 
what if the book happened to be a 
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—- 
wee Lees. 


can let me have a little ? 


AVES 


GR 


startling exception to the rule that no 
disinterested person ever sends objects 
of value to total strangers? When I was 

young poet myself I printed a slim 
volume of verse at my own expense and 
sent copies off to the nine or ten elder 
poets who were about at the time. The 


try 
t 


ull Was no go rd, of course, but at least 


I did not run them into any expense or 
enclose a letter asking for their frank 
criticism. Nor, when only two of them 
acknowledged the gift (in brief, cold 
phrases) did I write pestering the others 
to confirm my hope that they had 
which is 
what the young poets of to-day do. 


received their copies safely 


Gift-novels are almost as disappoint- 


ing, because the ones that turn up at 


Valldemosa are without exception 


wholly unreadable historical novels 


highly sexed dramatizations of modern 


¢ 
set 1n 


Rome, or 


a decent whodunit in the lot. 


ancient Crete, or 


ancient somewhere 


even historical novels, in 
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clean wrappers, can be sold here to 
hotel managers for their libraries at a few 
pesetas each—enough to cover the 
customs dues, though not my visit to 
Valldemosa—whereas poetry is abso- 
lutely unsaleable except as wastepaper 
at eighty centimos a kilo, and then I 
have to lug at least a sackful of it to the 
paper merchant in his back street before 
he will consent to weigh and pay for it 
in filthy small notes. 

Should I feel flattered when a young 
poet thinks well enough of my work to 
send me a complimentary copy of his 
first book? I don’t see that.” Young 
poets are always jealous of the elder 
generation with whom they feel them- 
selves in competition; and it has been 
only since I reached my sixties that this 
bombardment started. So I conclude 
that they now think of me not as a 
rival but as a distinguished dead-head 
ensconced in a wheeled chair on the 
side-line of the arena, applauding the 
gymnastic triumphs of flaming youth. 
Oh, I forgive them with all my heart, 
and though I may sound cantankerous 
here, the truth is that I do write back as 
nicely as I can. But what hard work! 
Much as I love poetry, 1 hate poems, 
despite my life-long neurotic com- 
pulsion to write them: in fact, I don’t 
see why just because I suffer from a sore 
thumb, other people’s thumbs should be 
shoved all raw and bleeding under my 
nose for sympathetic scrutiny, and even 
praise. 

It’s bad enough having to face one’s 
own accumulated poems—a chronicle 
of all the frightening, unhappy or 
immoderately exciting events that have 
plagued a long life—without having to 
read other chaps’ case-histories, often 
bogus, and being expected to belaud 
them in high-class literary journals. 
They are trying to live by their pens, 
they tell me, and have young children. 
All right, so am I; and so have I, several; 
and what are they doing about me? 

When I was young (if my memory 
can be trusted, which is doubtful) one 
didn’t expect to be publicly supported 
just because one happened to write 
unsaleable verse; but thought _ it 
positively glorious to starve in a garret. 
Whereas poets of the Welfare State, it 
seems, believe that poetry should be 
included in the table of mental sicknesses 
requiring costly and considerate treat- 
ment: a service-flat in town, porterhouse 
steaks, pink gin, black silk pyjamas and 


free travel warrants by land, sea and air. 
Cheated of all that, they expect me to 
give them a leg-up, as though I could 
somehow force the public to pay good 


money for slim volumes which I so 


much dislike being given free! 

Poems by Indians, Cingalese, or Japs 
are peculiarly embarrassing. I can’t 
very well write to say: ‘Why don’t 
you stick to your own something 
languages, as I do to mine?” That 
would be a breach of international good 
manners... No, I don’t differentiate 
between American and English young 
poets, except that the first usually expect 
me to sponsor them for Guggenheim 
Fellowships—I am supposed to have the 
Guggenheim Foundation in my waist- 
coat pocket. I don’t even differentiate 
between the modernistic, the academic, 
the neo-modernistic, and the  neo- 
academic. It’s simply that I have come 
to shudder at any volume, regardless of 
creed, colour, race, sex or binding, the 
text of which doesn’t run decently 
across the page from margin to margin. 


It’s no trouble, of course, being rude 
to publishers who write me sob-letters 
about the difficulty of selling original 
work nowadays, and how I must surely 


agree that the true Parnassian flame 
burns in Mr. Tel and Miss Chose; but 
I hate being rude to the young poets 
themselves, especially women, and 
therefore waste whole mornings on 
trying to hit exactly the right phrase 
which will cheer but not inebriate them. 
Of course, I don’t actually read all the 
books. I flip through them first, and 
apply a few tests to see whether I need 
go any deeper. If, for example, the 
author at the beginning says that he 
has to thank The Godolphin Gazette, 
Minutie, Fresh Faces, Wham! , The Fine- 
Cotton Spinners’ Monthly, Keepsake, 
Poetry Rutland, Golden Balls, and The 
Times Literary Supplement for per- 
mission to reprint certain poems, then 
I know he’s either a liar or a simpleton 
because all that he should have sold 
is his first serial rights. So the book is 
likely to go straight into the wastepaper- 
basket. If he dedicates each poem to a 
different public personage, it’s destined 
for the fire; he’s a parasite. If he 
includes indigestible chunks of Greek 
and German in the text, or prints long, 
learned notes at the end, it’s for the sea; 
he’s a pedant. If he runs to Sanskrit, 
Chinese, or Provencal, I throw it into 


“I wonder if you'd have this retuned,” 
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a frog-pond without more ado; he’s a 
poctaster, a pedantaster, and a poundling. 
If a photographic portrait on the cover 
thoughtful 
face deliberately tilted against the light, 
and if all the poems are labelled: 
“Cerrig-y-Druidion, Feb. 14th, 1953” 

‘Sark, June 3rd, 1954”—“ Bayreuth, 
Wagner Festival, 1955” 
reserve it for the compost heap; he’s a 


shows him with his eager, 


and so on, I 


careerist. 

The worst of all is the poet who comes 
calling here in person, removes the book 
from a side-pocket of his dirty rucksack, 
presses it into my hands with a sigh of 


relief, as though having come so far to 
bore me were a virtue, and waits for me 
to open it. I don’t. I fill him a glass of 
sherry without a word. 
I remark that 
lately 


Presently, when 


I haven’t been reading 


suffering from  eye-strain—he 
eagerly ofiers to read the poems aloud 
to me; and —— to be rewarded with 
talk, food, drink, a bed for the 
and perhaps a ieemaitain Fellowship 
later on—oh, and could I lend him my 


shaving brush and razor, 


night, 


because he’s 
travelling light, and this isn’t supposed 
to be a beard though it looks remarkably 
like one, ha, ha! 


A Visit to Gertrude Stein 


ONLY 


and the 


met Gertrude Stein once, 
circumstances were these. 
1945 and I, a 


captain in the United States army, had 


It was early in 
been stationed for the last few months 
had 
and my wife and I were living in a small 
Chelsea flat. 


Was not on 


in London. I recently married, 
In the evenings when | 
duty we often, 


ually, went to one or 


perhaps 
other of the 
near-by pubs for a glass or two of beer: 
spirits were almost unobtainable at the 
time, so one had to go out for one’s 


evening drink. In the course of these 


outings we had met, on more than one 
occasion, Sit 


who had 


actually a 


Francis Rose, the painter, 
friend if not 
protégé Stein’s. 
I have heard tell that it was of 
him that the 


long been a 
of Gertrude 
Indeed, 


immortal line—a rose is a 


rose is a rose—was written, though 


whether or not this is true I cannot 
say. 

In the very early spring of that year 
the military organization for which | 
worked decided that I should pay a brief 
visit to SHAEF, then located at Rheims. 
that I would 


visiting, 


I decided improve the 


occasion by for my own pur- 
Paris, 
before the 


local, I 


Rose over a glass of 


poses, which had been my home 


war. One evening, in our 
mentioned this to Sir Francis 
mild-and-bitter. 
He told me that an exhibition of his had 
recently Paris 
but that he 
to procure a 
Would I do 
Nliss 
what sort of a 


had_ had, 


they were selling, and if possible bring 


been opened in unde 
the zgis of Gertrude Stein, 
himself had been unable 
permit to go to France. 
him the 
Stein, 


kindness of calling on 
finding out 
how 


reception his pictures 


** Heel!” 
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ember 


That’s the fellow who gets under my 


guard, and apart from my shaving brush 
(which I don’t lend), 
aloud (which I 
and the (¢ 


and the reading 
with thanks), 
suggenheim Fellowship (which 


decline 
is not in my giving), he usually goes off 
morning with all his needs ful- 

My lack of moral strength again 


next 
filled. 

disguised as old-world hospitality. 
When he is safely out of sight I feel that 
I never want to write another poem in 
my life; which is, of course, a 
state of mind. J 
communicate it to a 


very 
wholesome wish | 


could 


others, 


thousand 
old and young. 


ANTINE FITZGIBBON 


that 


should be 


C lippings 


that | 


back any press were 
available? I said 
delighted to do so. 

So on the 


second of my two days in 


Paris—a strictly illegal st 
could, | 


nartialled 


for which | 
been court- 
Miss Stein and 
Toklas, to whom I 
business and who kindly 
invited me to. tea that 
Although I friends in Paris 
with whom | would rather have spent 


believe, have 
I rang up 
spoke to Mis: 
explaine d1 ny 
afternoon. 
had many 
my few brief and stolen hours, I must 
admit that I was curious to see the much 
publicized Gertrude Stein: she was at 
that time being extolled by the popular 
press as a sort of monument to American 
culture, Gibson Girls had 


been in the past and Porgy and Bess was 


1 
t 


much as the 


tO 


ye in the future. Also it was a very 
small service to render an acquaintance 
marooned in dank and thirsty London. 

Her Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, in an old_ hotel. 
and | 
with the 
largest white poodle I have ever seen; 


Basket, had 
certain amount of 


apartment was behind 


Mis Toklas opened the door, 


found myself confronted 


this animal, named also 
ome in tor a 
publicity. He was 
dog. I left my cap and gloves in the hall 


| loklas 


certainly a handsome 
and followed Muss into the 
drawing-room. 

The first thing I noticed in that room, 
where there were so many pictures on 
large and celebrated 

that had 
painted of Gertrude Stein before the 


First World War. 


fireplace and scowled across the room. 


the walls, was the 


brownish portrait Picasso 
I 


It hung over the 
Almost under it, 


though to one side, 
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sat the sitter, who was not at the 
moment scowling. She was, indeed, 
laughing at the antics of a thoroughly 
extroverted American corporal who, at 
the top of his voice and with ample 
gesticulation, was mimicking somebody 
or other. I introduced myself. Miss 
Stein said: ‘‘An American officer is a 
contradiction in terms.” 

I was spared from attempting to find 
a riposte to this inane and rather 
offensive epigram, for the corporal went 
right on with his imitation. I glanced 
at the pictures. When he had finished 
his turn he peered at me, then said: 

“Darlingest Gertrude, I must fly!” 
kissed both her hands effusively, and flew. 

The pictures were School of Paris, of 
course, mostly Spanish class, Picabia, 
Juan Gris, Miro. Many were excellent, 
some merely pretentious daubs, but 
there were so many of them, of so many 
schools — post-impressionist, cubist, 
abstract, cxpressionist, surrealist—and 
all hung so close together, that the effect 
was cacophonous; they became, as it 
were, merged into a single mass of 
colour and little bits of newspaper 
glued on to things and straight and 
wiggly lines. ‘The general effect was 
almost as deafening as the corporal’s 
pantomime. 

Miss Toklas kept coming in with 
trays on which were the ingredients of 
an ample and delicious tea— cakes, sand- 
wiches, bread-and-butter, jam, honey, 
mince-pies—a proper spread. Miss 
Stein said “‘You’re admiring Pablo’s 
portrait of me. 
story about it.” 

And she told me how, when Picasso 
had done it, she and her brother Leo 
and her friends had all said that it 
didn’t look at all like her, but Picasso 
had said ‘‘ You wait, Gertrude, it will.” 

“And now it does,” 
does, exactly.” 


I’ll tell you a curious 


she ended. “It 


I had already read this anecdote in, 
I think, The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas. Furthermore, the picture did 
not look particularly like her, since it 
had a rock-like, peasant quality which 
was quite lacking in her mobile, urban 
features. She was, however, wearing the 
clothes of the woman in the portrait. 

“Have some more bread and butter,” 
said Miss ‘Toklas. 

I asked how Francis Rose’s exhibition 
was going. 

“Very well,” said Miss Stein. ‘‘ Miss 
Toklas and I went to the opening. 





















































That’s a 


” 


picture of Francis’s over 


there. 


She pointed towards a pleasant picture 
of a white house with a green lawn. 


“That’s where I 
Occupation,” she said. 

And she told me the story of how she 
had pretended to be deaf and dumb, with 
the Germans in the very house, and had 
fooled them for years on end. I had 
read this improbable story a week or 
two before in, I think, Life. 

““Have a cake,” said Miss Toklas. 

I edged the conversation back to 
Sir Francis Rose’s exhibition. And now 
a most surprising transformation took 
place in Miss Stein. Her voice, which 
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hid during the 


had been melodious enough, rose 
several tones, her eyes flashed fire, and 
the scowl, which had interested Picasso 
all those years ago, reappeared. 

“You’re ruining him,” she said, 
pointing a stubby forefinger at me—‘‘a 
zreat painter and you’re ruining him, 
taking him off to the Savoy, getting his 
photograph in The Tatler, making a 
society monkey out of him!” 

I was nonplussed by this sudden and 
violent attack, all the more so since | 
had at that time never set foot inside the 
Savoy Hotel, did not see The Tatler, 
my acquaintance with Sir Francis was 
slight, my influence on him nil, and 
furthermore, so far as I knew, he was a 





very hard-working and serious painter, 
the opposite of a society monkey. | 
opened my mouth to expostulate. 

“Have cake,” 
‘Toklas. 

‘“He’s a painter and a good painter, 
not a Mayfair butterfly. You’re ruining 
him. All this title nonsense. He’s 
nothing but a Frenchman. Sir Francis 


indeed!” 


another said Miss 


I remarked that he was, I thought, 
that rather rare phenomenon, a Canadian 
baronet. He’d inherited it. 
fault of mine, or even of his. 


It was no 


“Tt’s all the same,”’ she seid morosely. 











« 


SS 


Have 


Toklas. 


Miss 


from 


a slice of cake,” said 


“This is seedcake, 
America.” 

I commented on the lavish collection 
of paintings. Miss Stein got to her 
feet. 

“There 


I followed her into an adjoining room, 


are more in here,”’ she said. 


where pictures, some framed, 
unframed, were stacked three or four 
deep against the walls. She thumbed 
through them—lI can use no other word 

rapidly, as one might thumb through 
a:pile of Christmas cards on a shop 


counter. 


some 























nts >t 


“We 


must tak: 
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“'That’s a Modigliani, such a sweet 
man, and that’s a Léger, and that’s a 
Chirico and that’s a Magritte and that 
Sandy Calder.” 


one is by (I may have 


got the names wrong, but my memory 


is that every modern painter one had 
ever heard of was represented by a 
canvas leaning against the foot of those 
walls I not to 
opportunity to look at them. 
Had I been older and more self-assured, 
I should asked 


down.) 


was SOrTy have an 


have a 
have her to slow 
I was gyrated back into the sitting- 


room. 



































a box of those back to junior, Edgar.” 
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“Have another cup of tea,” said 
Miss ‘Toklas. 

“What do you do when you’re not 
dressed up in those silly clothes?” 
Miss Stein asked me. 

I told her that I had been dressed up 
in these silly clothes ever since 1939, 
when I had been an undergraduate, but 
that I hoped to write books once I was 
free of them. 

“Why don’t you write now?” she 
asked sharply. Apparently the imitative 
corporal was writing away like anything 
at this very minute. 

“Have another slice of seedcake,” 
said Miss Toklas. 

I said something about lacking time. 

Miss Stein said “You should write 
for twenty minutes every day. That’s 
what I do. It’s wonderful what a lot 
you get written that way if you live 
long enough.” 

I thanked her for her advice, 
and refrained from saying that her 
mysterious prose style was now, for 
me, a mystery no longer. 

She began to talk about her dog, 
Basket. It seems that this dog was quite 
remarkably intelligent. When he felt 
that a guest had stayed long enough he 
would retrieve the guest’s hat from the 


hall. 


This, I gathered, was on occasion 


“This :s the very latest model, sir.” 


an embarrassment. I had already heard 
tell of this cunning little trick, perhaps 
from Sir Francis Rose, or maybe I had 
read it in Life. 

“Have a mince-pie,” said Miss 'Toklas. 

But fearing that Basket might at any 
moment embarrass us all, | got up and 
began to say good-bye. I asked if there 
was any message for Francis. 

“Tell him I'll write,” said Miss Stein. 
She was scowling again, no doubt at the 
recollection of his abominable title. 

There was still a tremendous amount 
of food on the plates, an enormous 
number of pictures on the wall. My 
last glimpse of that drawing-room 
showed me Gertrude Stein glaring from 
the wall above the fireplace and Gertrude 
Stein gazing, now quite benevolently, 
from the chair beside it. 

Miss Toklas, I decided, as I made 
my way around the corner towards the 
Café de Flore, was a charming woman. 
It had been a 
filling tea. 


most delicious and 


B B 


“Naked Jungle. Lovely young widow 
Eleanor Parker finding life with her husband 
almost impossible on a plantation, until a 
plague of advancing ants bring a turn for the 
better.”’-—What’s On In London 


Everything’s relative. 
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In Nescientness 


A new atomic power station is to be built 
on Egdon Heath 


PON the heath so long ago, 
So long ago, 

The ling beneath the west wind’s flow 

Would sough me, tongue-sere, small, 
“Look not for purpose, sense or troth 
Within the Will that planned our 

growth 

And death. The wind and we are both 

Drab haps, and that is all.” 


Now soon the heath’s dry whispering, 
Dry whispering, 
Will drown beneath the roar and ring 
Of squat, hill-shouldering tractors 
And kestrels watch its outline dour 
Harden to rampart, wall, stack, tower, 
To house in salamandrine power 
The dadal-tubed reactors. 


There, then, will purr the dynamos, 
The dynamos, 
“In nescientness our current flows, 
Unfraught with good or ill. 
We murmur ‘neath the wind of man 
Gusted in answer to a plan 
In which nor faith nor sense may scan 
The workings of the Will.” 
PETER DICKINSON 
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pages, and these Immortal 
Characters will come to life, as fresh 
as the day they left their authors’ pens. 


SEND NO MONEY yet 


What was Hamlet to his mother? 


Two hundred and fifty volumes 

the pick of the world’s literature 
sent to your door in a_ plain 

wrapper 

PLus 


250 volumes! 62,500 pages! 
22,500,000 words! YOU 


have this gargantuan library 


can 


Books 
I ood 
With 


Vitamins! 


ERE are a 


Are Mental 


a solid aluminium collapsible 
book-rest fitted with fully 
automatic page-turner 
twenty-five yards of polished 
pine bookshelves, 
painted to 
rumpus room 


pre- 


match your 


a framed, tinted portrait of 


any one of the following 


Renowned Authors: 


S. S. Van Ding 
Louis de Rougemont 
Packed| Nevil Shute 

Lord Byron 

Walter S. Landor 
Hall Caine 

Edgar R 


Culture’s 


Burroughs 


few of the Titles. 


Pep Up Your 
Conversation 
With a Hard- 
Backed Book 


To-day! 


Just to glance through them is to skim 


Who was David Copperfield’s girl- 
wife? 

What really went on in the isle of 
Lesbos? 

What was the scandal that 
the village of Cranford? 

Was Elizabeth Bennet really a harlot? 

Who was the lustful 
Wuthering Heights? 

Did Little Nell deserve to die? 

What was the secret vice of Winnie 
the Pooh? 

| What did Katy do at school? 

| Was Raskolnikov a psycho? 

How did Don Quixote get in the 
wrong bed? 


rocked 


monster of 


Who was the sexy coloured girl that 
Solomon sang about? 


FREE in your own HOME for 
TEN DAYS! If when you 
have READ it you don’t 
WANT it, send it BACK! We 


pay freight, insurance, etc. 


Remember—not a 
been left out! 
a stiff cardboard back ! 


print, so 


word has 
Each book has 
Big 
have to 
Gloss- 
extra 
Many dar- 
illustrations 


you don’t 
worry about your eyes! 
ary of long words in 
(optional) volume! 
ing (detachable) 


in full colour! 


BE KIERO OK 


COUPON 


ALEX ATKINSON READING-BOOKS INC. 
NEW YORK. 


Please send 


BONES OF THE RIVER—(E. Wallace). Drums in CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON (E. 
the night! Sweat-stained brown bodies! The 
Ifrican jungle in all its primitive sat 
THE WLIAD—(Homer). Ancient Greece 
the lid off! Translated from the 
Not for the squeamish! 

THE TALE OF A TUB 


varn by one 


the cream off the World’s Great Literature! aR 
Kant). ‘ 


Provocative! Frank! 
fearless revelations of the 


work! (Non-fiction.) 


eK 

« 
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KC 
PETER PAN—(J. M. Barrie). Do fairi. sg 
exist? A startling theory, set forth by th < 
\K 

x 
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ie 


Shocking, 
Human 


the 250 volumes advertised 
if ir Astounding OFFER to readers of this 
Magazine! I er e NO MONEY! If, at the 
end of TEN DAYS, I decide to keep this 
AMAZING LIBRARY, I will send you only 
=600, aft h these Wonderful Books will be 


in tts 
agery! Vind at 
with 
Greek! ifter wh 
VERY OWN 
( D Swit p ] hilar ous author of Shall We Join 7 he I adit 1 
of the all-time Greats in comic Containing the most brutal death scene 
Remember Gulliver's Travels! 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—(D. Defox All th THE SITTAFORD MYSTERY—(A. Christie) 
and excitements of a_ sun-washed Unbridled passions in the English country- 
le! Remember Island In the Sun! side! A welter of Sex and Mayhem! 
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Queen Boadicea’s Policy By 


“CHARIOT DIPLOMACY” 
—~— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir,—We trust that you will allow us, 
through your columns, to make our 
considered but urgent protest against 
the policy now being pursued by the 
Queen of the Iceni. At this moment it 
is essential that the voice of moderation 
should be raised against a course of 
action in which each of us, however 
vicariously, is implicated. 

As far as we can understand it, from 
the address which she delivered outside 
the colonia of Camulodunum, Queen 
Boadicea rests her case on the rights of 
the British people to resist the forces 
of an occupying power. Although the 
appeal to this right may arouse strong 
primitive emotions among the less 
articulate of the Queen’s subjects, to us 
it seems to be no more than an unfor- 
tunate return to a long outdated form of 
chariot diplomacy. The Queen’s actions 
might have been justified in the days 
of Cassivellaunus, but those days are 
no more. 

The truth is that the British people 
to-day can no longer act except in the 
context of an international opinion 
which is already making its voice heard 
in the General Assembly at Rome. If 
the British people, led by the Iceni, 
persist in defying the claim of the 
Empire, which is the newest the world 
has yet known, to a supreme inter- 
national authority, they will find them- 
selves isolated and relying on the support 
of no more than the three parts of Gaul. 
The Iceni, in fact, are in danger of 
alienating even friendly tribes such as 
the Belgae. 

It is, we believe, still not too late for 
the Iceni to lay down their arms and 
respond wholeheartedly to Emperor 
Nero’s appeal that they should from 
now on act within the spirit of the 
Carta. In this, as in so many other 
matters, we should have learned from 
experience that the Emperor represents 
the new forces which will mould the 
modern world. 

We have the honour to be, etc., 

HAROLD WaLey-CHyVEs, High 

Steward, Oxford University; HucH 
Puke, Professor of Forestry; ROGER 
Foxe, Principal of Hertford; Barr- 
INGTON WARD BarRINGTON, Public 


Orator; QUENTIN LUMLEy, Keeper 
of the Ashmolean; St. JoHN LUKE, 
Summoner of Preachers;  H. 
FUNKEL, Professor of 
Asa Sprocc, Reader in Social 
Statistics, Nuffield College; H. 
CruMLEY, Radcliffe Observer; 
Joun SmitH, Warden of Merton; 
Marcery Hunt, Principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall; Samuet Tripp, 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy. 
The Meadows, Oxford. 


Exegesis; 


Sir,—May we join with the many 
others who are urgently 
against the fatal policy now being 
pursued by Queen Boadicea? 

She is ruthlessly inciting her subjects 
and those of neighbouring tribes to 
fight for their families and their homes 
against a civilizing force which can alone 
prevent the spread of 
anarchy. 


protesting 


international 


We can find no evidence in either law 


HENRY 


FAIRLIE 


or history that such a self-interested 
policy is justified. 
We have the honour to remain, etc., 
RoBIN STARKE, Laudian 
of Arabic, Oxford University; 
MarTIN STRANGEWAYS, Assessor of 
the Chancellor’s Court; 
CLyNgE, Rector of Lincoln; A. 
Busne, Professor of Music; 
Tuomas Lreps, Lecturer in Bio- 
chemistry; KENNETH ~ LAMbE, 
Curator of the Lewis’ Evans 
collection; EpitH CROSLAND, 
Principal of St. Hilda’s College, ; 
WILLIAM HEADFORT, Bodley 
Librarian; RUDOLPH StTRopP, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology; LEONARD 
Mote, Reader in Sanskrit. 
The Parks, Oxford. 


Professor 


HAROLD 


Sir,—We would like, as a part of this 
seat of learning, to appeal to Queen 
Boadicea to recognize the strength of 
the public opinion which is ranged 
against her at this moment. 
“scouts” 


As former 
to many of the gentlemen 
who are now the firmest supporters of 
the Queen we would like to express our 
disappointment in the action they are 
now pursuing. 

Yours faithfully, 

BEN CLorTH, President; Harry TOo.e, 
Vice-President; Matr  CRaAng, 
Secretary, Oxford College Servants’ 
Association. 

No. 2 Staircase, St. John’s College, 

Oxford. 


Sir,—Am I not right in thinking that 
the name of the reigning sovereign of 
the Iceni should be Queen Boudicca 
and not Queen Boadicea? 

Yours faithfully, 
Haro_p HENSLEY, Professor of Metal- 
lurgy, Leeds University. 
The University, Leeds. 


Commonwealth Split 


My opinion of Nehru 
Is practically zehru, 
And I could stand it 
If we lost the Pandit. 
A. P. H. 
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. well I'll tell yer what, lady, you can ave all three for a dollar. 


Moment of Truth 


By J. BB. 


REEDOMS are stirring, and it 
was a good week, last week, for a 
London man mildly in the news 
to be “described as a philosop! er.”’ 
men 
who, confronted with a dotted line and 


Other men may have sniggered 


an invitation to describe themselves, 
scribble off Fish Refrigeration Consult- 
ant or Hot-Rod Roller’s Clanger and 
Binder without a qualm; they have 
forgotten that only the base clay can be 
classified by officialdom, that the soul can 
claim a punched-card category unsus- 
pected by the Commissioners of Inland 
Registrar of 
Marriages and Deaths. 


Revenue or the sirths, 
Last week’s rebel set a fine example. 
“How do you describe yourself?” they 
asked him. 
admission to 
Mate or 
“Philosopher,” said the man, and that 
was all they 


There was no mumbled 
being an Upholsterer’s 


a Drysalter and Colourman. 


could get out of him. 
Quite right, too. 

Let this thing catch on. 

There are too many “Gentlemen” 
about, for a start. Any cheap swindler 
setting his signature to a Deed of Sale, 
and handing over, as he skulks behind a 


screen of caveat emptor, a house with 


BOOTHROYD 


death-watch beetle, known to be sinking 
slowly into disused mine-workings, will 
so describe himself. Let him think 
again next time, and after his name and 
Con- 
officially 


address boldly add “Sharper.” 


sider how many ladies are 


describing themselves as _ actresses, 
when they could sum up all there is to 
sum by simply putting “Blonde”; or 
how many florid City men who roll 
nightly on to the Brighton train, thickly 
order a double Scotch and are snoring 
before the steward brings it, have 
decuments in their wallets describing 
them as Company Promoters, Com- 
mission when 
would put the thing in an 
honest nutshell. “How do you describe 
yourself?” says the newspaper reporter 
to an industrial interviewee; the man 
hesitates whether to 


Mixing 


Agents or Directors, 


Boozer” 


plump for 
Hand or ‘Trade 
Union Committeeman; then the truth 
breaks in. “Just put me down ‘Mal- 
content.’” Or here is Smith, whose 


Plasterer’s 


forty years’ enforced attachment to a 
high Rotherhithe has 
nothing but an impediment between 
him and his little back 
Anerley; what a_ grand 
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describe himself on his next bit of buff 


as ‘‘Rose-Grower” instead of that 
damned, eternal, desiccated Invoice 
Clerk! 

There may be some official mistrust 
of this new frankness, especially if 
present discontents revive interest in 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, 
and national manpower has to be 
redeployed in terms of the mind, heart 
and spirit. Indeed, man being a weak 
creature, easily turned from sense, such 
an eventuality could wreck the whole 
plan. What concessions can a philo- 
sopher claim in the essential cause of 
carrying on his business? How does he 
stand when it comes to exemption from 
National Service? He could make out a 
case to a thinking man; philosophers 
need to stand apart from life’s violences 
before they can philosophize to much 
purpose; but what civil servant is going 
to swallow a tale like this? 

There would also be unusual telephone 
heads of 


conversations between the 


Employment Exchanges: 
“Fred? This is Bert. How are you 
on acetylene welders this morning?” 
“Don’t make me laugh. Nothing 
in to-day but three Bystanders, a 
Rhetorician and a Country-lover. I 
suppose you can’t do me a ‘Tar- 
sprayer’s Boilerhand?”’ 
“’Turn it up 
now. 


If you’d said Gnostic, 
I’ve got four. Otherwise only 
two Metaphysicians and a Philomath. 
You'd better try Charlie.” 

‘Not a sausage. He’s been on, 
offering six Ideologists for a Gasfitter’s 
Artificer I shall have to go now 
there’s a batch of Animadversionists 
queue d up ‘is 


All the same, 


why a few men of right feeling shouldn’t 


there seems no reason 


get together and give a lead on this 
Journalists might feel that the 
obligation is theirs. 


thing 
Nothing would do 
more for the cause than to have a few 
of them describing themselves, say, as 
Jobbing ‘Thinkers. 


& & 


It is the story of a middle-aged Oxford 
professor's desperate love and desire for a 
young girl of sixteen; and the story of the 
rl’s mother who loves him and, divining 
his predicament, substitutes herself for her 
daughter, and teaches him the passion of the 
flesh. It is also the story of a flame of a girl 
who, when she is middle-aged and after 
years of an unconsummated marriage to the 
professor’s even older friend, falls in love 
vith her husband’s chauffeur. . .”’ 

From the blurb of “‘Leucadian Leap” by 

Walter Rilla 


rt 


Any cricket? 
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My Tank Runneth Over By 


ITH the Suez Canal out of 

commission and broken pipe- 

lines pouring oil into the Syrian 
desert, I am glad to be able to report that 
after a breakneck, two-day dash round 
the filling-stations of the Home Counties 
my car is now so full of petrol and oil 
that a corner incautiously turned causes 
them to slosh out of their respective 
spouts. 

The expedition began, however, with 
an early set-back in Central London. 
Eight pumps, and four attendants in 
white overalls. ‘Two gallons turned out 
to be the maximum reward. 

I] approached the foreman, who was 
in a state of scarcely controlled desper- 
ation in a glass box which dominated 
the forecourt. ‘“*The situation,” I said, 
“looks pretty bad,” and left him to take 
otf from this spring-board. 

He took off, passing over my head. 
“Ron!” he roared, addressing one of 
the white overalls—‘* you 
packet of fags? 


seen my 
It was here a minute 
ago!” I’d never seen a man so angry. 

Ron paused briefly in his work. “I 
got my own,” he said. 
to listen to you.” 

The foreman leaped out of his box. 
I had to move fairly smartly to give 
him room. ‘Don’t come it now!” he 
shouted. “You know me and I know 
you!” I saw it was going to be difficult 
to interest them in the broader aspects of 
the world situation and moved on to a 
bomb-site car-park in the Soho area, 
which is ruled with a rod of iron by a 
citizen of Irish extraction called Pat. 

“Full up!” he was shouting at a man 
who looked like a South American 
diplomat. The diplomat was at the 
wheel of a vast limousine. With some 
difficulty he backed it and disappeared. 
“Trying to bring a bull elephant of a 
yoke like that in here,” said Pat 
incredulously. ‘The car-park was half- 
empty. 

“Has the black market in petrol 
broken out yet?” I asked him. 

“Here,” he said, biting into half a 
loaf filled with ham, “did you hear the 
one about the Irishman, the Scotchman 
and the Jew -” 

“The black market in petrol—you 
ought to know 5 

‘The bombers is overhead,” he went 
on effortlessly, ‘and the Scotch . 


“I don’t have 


I put the car in gear and left him 
leaning against the gate, wiping his eyes. 
During lunch I was glad to meet a 
man with a relevant 
make. 


contribution to 
I was beginninz to think I was 
the only person in England concerned 
with the Middle Eastern crisis. ‘I 
believe,” he iron- 
monger in Surrey and he’s filled his 
window with petrol tins. 


said, “‘there’s an 
He’s adver- 
tising them as ‘Containers,’ and doing a 
brisk trade.” 

“tet”? “T thought garages 
wouldn't fill cans for you.” 

‘“Mine does,” 


I said, 


he replied. “I’ve a 


baby car and it has no petrol gauge so | 
always carry a gallon tin in the back. 
Chap filled it for me yesterday, pointing 


‘For next week's 


PATRICE 


CAMPBELL 


out I could only use it for my agricul- 
tural tractor. I live in Cheyne Walk.” 

The Suez Canal was still out of 
commission, and by this time several 
million more gallons must have seeped 
away into the desert. 

I moved out of the unthinking city 
and tried a garage on one of the arterial 
roads. This one was staffed by girls, in 
white overall trousers, so heavily made- 
up that if they’d appeared on the stage 
of the Windmill Theatre they might 
well have blinded even the veterans in 
the back row. 

‘Two gallons, please,” I said, hoping 
the tank would contain them. 

“That all you want, dear?’ 
asked me. 


’ 


the girl 
There was a streak of oil 


’anorama, bet you anything.” 





cither under or over the powder on her 
nose. She also wore magenta on her 
upper lip and pillar-box red on the 
lower. 

I said I thought that two gallons at a 
time was the ration. ‘‘ Have as much as 
you like, dear,” she said “We got a 
mashing load of juice in 
Wer 


she went on, 


this morning. 
not making any trouble here,” 
‘not like them down the 
road. A gent was in here only yesterday 
and said they’d only give him three at 
Silly, I call it.” 

I had to drive round for nearly an 


a time. 


hour before I had room to call on them 
down the road, and even then I could 
ask only for a gallon. ‘I believe you’re 
only giving out three at a time,”’ I said. 
“That was yesterday,” he - said 


indifferently. ‘‘We got one thousand 
eight hundred gallons in this morning. 
Give you six if you like.’ 

I wondered how the tankers were 
doing, making the long haul round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Next morning, I called on the garage 
in the to find the 


a state of indignation on 


village where I live, 
proprietor in 


AY ROSS 
Laurence might have been Ernest. 
Non-U racing boat is a fire-eater. 
Every law codified? (sreat Scott! 


Part of South America every schoolgirl knew. (6) 


Fellow-travellers who had a row. 
One ot 12. (6) 


Dryden character, no jok« (4) 


Solution next week 


the telephone. With the Suez Canal out 
of commission and oil leaking away into 
the desert he was, it seemed, about to 
open a new filling-station some miles 
away, as an annexe to his main business. 
“Two thousand gallons!” he said into 
the telephone. 
me off 
Look 


He and the man at the other end, 


“You’re going to start 
thousand gallons! 


let’s talk sense.” 


with two 


representing, I judged, the parent petrol 
company, talked sense for some time. 
In the middle of this a petrol tanker 
drove into the forecourt, and started to 
unload its cargo. 

I asked 


intonation, 


“Is that the last we'll get?” 
the driver, with jovial 
although I say it myself. I was probably 
intoxicated with petrol fumes. 

It was 
first chill wind I[’d run 
“The mad, ruddy 


public’s gone ruddy well mad,” hi 


**Damn near,” he said curtly 
a shock the 
into in two days. 


observed. Bloke lives down the road 


from me uses a gallon a day to get t 
work and back. He’s filling up wit! 
five gallons every morning, siphons it 


off when he gets home and comes bac! 


Books Crossword 


Hardy went 


(6) . Not the author 
(8) . Jane, later than 
O.T prophet, N.Y. crit (6) 


Lone 


The supports 


A dealer in magi 
Cellist without 
What Bowdler 


Yachters are misrepresented (ot , too, some 
his biograpl 
Room he sugg 


another one 


sire wand 
(5, 3) (8) 
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for more. They’ve all gone ruddy well 
But they'll find out, come the end 
of the month. 


mad 
After this, 1’m delivering 
one hundred and fifty gallons up at the 
crossroads. Chap says his tanks are dry. 
That’s all he’ll get till the end of the 
month—one hundred and fifty gallons. 
He won’t have enough to clean his tie.”’ 

“We may regard this period, then,” 
I said soberly, “‘as the good old days.” 
said the tanker 
aboard and 


That’s right, mate,” 
with a 
weary shake of the head for the idiocy of 


humanity, drove his rapidly diminishing 


drive Fe climbed 


life-blood away 


It was of some interest to me to make 


an objective survey of my reactions. 


to drive hurriedly to the 

’s in Surrey, filling up with 
yn every twenty miles, buy 
rs” as possible, and 
1 between containers 

til the spare room was 

yn3 several feet high. 

ind more reasonable 

egin to prepare 
neously for the 


bicycle seat. 


f Enoch 

Austen (4) 

alarm on these battlements. 

hievement were all proper. (6) 
] (S) 


m sex psychology. (8) 


(0) 


think) in 
1es 
is tl lres ¢ m, but he wrote of 


(0) 


Much binding goes 


Kind of ink us« 


d by plagiarists? 


Game played by plagiarists? (8) 


I le sneake d 


Lancelot and loosed a flood of remorse 


(v. Niagara, passim) (d) 


Their patronag 
tonic. (60) 
Unfledged hawk 


of literature was almost as good as a 


] 


aisgulse d 


as unfledged sailor. (4) 


He appears in the first book. (4) 


gs £ . Needs an H, curiously enough, this product of Somerset. 


(3) 
Could this 


~ 


NM NN Nd 
sive = 


x 


lfred the 
Norman and Dane are we?” (8) 
He had an inward urge to write. (8) 


Great have said ‘“‘Saxon and 


Comments, not necessarily by a war novelist (7) 
Patron saint of Flemish brewers has risen from a nadir. 
Thackeray family. (6) 

American novelist had the root of the matter in him 
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T’s not a_ bad 


American 


job,” said the 

millionaire of the 
“but lead to 
There have 


Papacy, does it 


anything?’ must been 
moments recently when many Members 
asked the about the 


Parliamentary debate. It has been a 


same question 
quieter week on the whole, and most 
Members agreed with Mr. Pickthorn’s 
sensible speech which that 
Parliament simply could not go on in the 


told us 


atmosphere of a perpetual bear-garden 

but unfortunately it only takes a few 
bears to make a bear-garden, and even 
in these slightly 


there 


more tranquil days 
has been a storm or two. The 
Address went on and 
given to the 


Circumstance 


debate on the 
Monday was economic 
situation here imposed 
a tranquillity which, if not satisfying to 
the House’s curiosity, was at any rate 
good for its manners. Mr. Harold 
Wilson started off familiar 
thesis that things were anyway very bad 
and that a little further push would send 
us over the precipice. That we have no 
very wide 


with his 


margin of safety, is, alas, 
common ground, but when it came to 
trying to find out the exact position and 


the exact statistics, Mr. Maudling and 


Mr. Macmillan were in the very fair 


difficulty that what mattered was not so 
much the effect of what had happened 
2s of what was going to happen—and 
that wa 


anvbody’s gue Therefore 





ESSENCE \ 
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Mr. Macmillan gave the House 
meditative confession of the many evil 
things that he had seen throughout a 
long life. It was moving and poetic but 
rather unusual as the contribution of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer windin 
up an economic debate. 

The high spot of Tuesday’s question- 
time was Mr. Teeling’s ingenious sug- 
gestion that when charges for theft came 
to be assessed on Colonel Nasser, the 
British stores which he has taken should 
be rated at the inflated value which he 
has put on them for the purposes of 
The greater part of Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s speech was a survey of 


boasting. 


colonial affairs, urbanely delivered and 
listened to in silence. It included some 


very good news from Kenya. There was 


little more disturbance towards the 
end when he got back to the inevitable 
Middle East Mr. Nutting sat and 
listened to him in the furthest 


gangway, making 


seat 
what 
turned out to be a last, sad, farewell visit. 


below the 


Mr. Robens started off by asking some 
questions about the Russian plot. Why 
told of this after the 
If this was the real reason for the 


were we only 
event? 
Government's action, why did they not 
say that they were acting for this reason 
rather than for the 


much less con- 


vincing reason which they put forward? 
Why 
Commonwealth 
raised the 


were not the Americans and the 
told 


question 


beforehand? He 
of ‘“‘collusion.”’ 
Mr. Butler at the conclusion paid his 
tribute to Mr. Robens but he did not 
pay him the tribute of an answer on the 
questions that he asked. 
visible witness to the unity of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Butler was rather con- 
with Mr. Gaitskell’s “brick,” 
and certainly, whatever Mr. Gaitskell’s 
real purpose may have been, it is hard 
to imagine any way which made it less 
possible for a rival to set himself up 
against his leader than for the chief of 
the Opposite party to say that he would 
support such a rival. Mr. Butler sank 
back on his bench content. 


Bearing his 


cerned 


The Prime 
r, whom Members had expected 
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to hear speak, patted him on the back 
and the House adjourned. 

Wednesday was by comparison almost 
a holiday with some pleasant buffooning 
about “‘ pig-heads” between Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Head at question-time, and the 
main interest was in Mr. Peter Rawlin- 
son’s adjournment debate on B.B.C. 
reporting over the last days. Mr. 
Rawlinson gave a straightforward factual 
account of his complaints. On one 
point—that of Mr. Woodrow Wyatt's 
responsibility for his questions—he 
found himself to have been mistaken, 
and made on the next day a character- 
istically frank withdrawal. But in general 
I must confess that I had neither seen nor 
heard any of the programmes com- 
plained of, so can have no opinion on 
any of the points that caused dispute. 
The Times complaint that Members 
could ‘‘do nothing about it,” in the 
sense that they cannot interfere with the 
details of programmes without passing 
further legislation which no one, I 
fancy, would support, may be true, 
but that is no reason why they should 
not talk about such matters from time to 
time as a ventilation of public opinion. 
That, after all, is one of the main 
functions of Parliament, which is 
primarily a talking-shop, as its very 
name confesses, and only secondarily a 
legislator (though whether any one 
would consent to work for the B.B.C. if 
such a thing happened often is another 
question). ‘There was no reason why 
there should not have been a_ well- 
tempered and valuable debate with 
Members giving their various com- 
ments. But unfortunately Mr. Wigg 


Cummings 


spoiled it all with two hours of rather 
ridiculous filibustering. It is true that 
Mr. Wigg has claimed that he said 
nothing that he did not passionately 
believe, but then Mr. Wigg_ believes 
passionately so many things that that 
does not really help. Mr. Alport made 
a correct and competent Ministerial 
reply, but it was a comfort to hear 
Mr. Gordon Walker’s rebuttal of the 
suggestion that overseas programmes 
should speak only in the name of the 
Government of the day. As was dis- 
covered during the war, the whole 
credit of our overseas programmes 
derives from the fact that they have the 
same standard and variety of news and 
views as our home programmes and it 
would indeed be a Himalayan blunder 
if that principle were abandoned. 

On Thursday that old hardy ever- 
green, capital punishment 
new dress— 


this time in 
the dress of the Govern- 
ment’s bill for amending the law. ‘The 
abolitionists of hope to get 
abolition — bill 
through the House and therefore on to 
the Statute Book before this Govern- 
ment bill is through. 


course 
Mr. Silverman’s full 


But their chances 
of doing so depend first on holding their 
abolitionist majority—and their chances 
of doing that do not at the moment look 
too rosy—and secondly on the luck of the 
ballot giving a high place among private 
Members’ bills to some abolitionist who 
would introduce Mr. Silverman’s bill. 
There, luck has run very badly against 


them. By an extraordinary chance all 
the best places in the ballot have gone 
to Conservatives, and of them only one, 
Miss Joan Vickers, has been hitherto an 
abolitionist. Whether she will take up 
Mr. Silverman’s bill remains to be seen. 

Anyway the Government’s bill, as far 
as Second Reading goes, was acceptable 
to both abolitionists and retentionists; 
the abolitionists, of course, accepting its 
useful reforms of redefinition and its 
diminution of capital charges as better 
than nothing, but hoping to amend it 
and turn it into full-blooded abolition 
in committee. But since everybody by 
this time knows all the arguments for 
and against capital punishment back- 
wards, and debates on it are only exciting 
because of the division, a debate that 
was not going to be followed by a 
division aroused little interest. 
Mr. Silverman commented on_ the 
emptiness of the Chamber as he exposed 
the illogicality of the Government's 
compromise. Mr. Montgomery Hyde, 
as a Conservative abolitionist, protested 
against the Whips, and Mr. Anthony 
Greenwood 


very 


discoursed as_ pleasantly 
about the gallows as he does about 
everything else. The crack that Queen 
Victoria objected to McNaughten being 
adjudged insane after he had tried to 
murder Sir Robert Peel on the ground 
that “she did not believe that anyone 
could be insane who wanted to murder 
a Conservative Prime Minister” was by 
long odds the best crack of the week. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


“Mr. Gartskell has seen himself in the capacity of Captain Ahab on the bridge of the Pequod, with a desire to harpoon Moby Dick.” 
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in the City 


Something for Nothing? 

QOOLS, give-away programmes on 

TV, gift coupons in cigarette packets, 
Premium Bonds. What next? Well, 
how about bonus fivers (new designs 
next year) for the holders of every 
millionth note added to the fiduciary 
issue? How about a national lottery with 
life exemption from income tax as the 
prize? A Ministry of Labour raffle to 
decide priorities in wage claims? Sweep- 
stakes to replace the work of a Capital 
Issues Committee? A tombola com- 
petition to guarantee expense accounts? 
Travelling allowances determined by 
put-and-take .. .? If private enterprise 
is to survive in an age of throttling 
taxation and interfering, paternalist 
economics it will need all the pourboires 
we can think of. If industry can make 
handsome tax-free gifts to its star 
managers it is only fair that the rest of 
us should be able to compete for tax- 
free prizes. The myth of social equality 
must be preserved. 

Lord Mackintosh and Mr. Macmillan 
couldn’t have been served more scurvily 
by world news at the opening of their 
Premium Bonds drive, and in the 
circumstances a total investment of 
some {20 millions in the first week must 
be considered pretty good going. 

Intending punters should remember 
that early investment—before the end 
of this month—gives the bond-holder a 
chance of pulling down a prize next 
June when the odds against will be much 
shorter than in succeeding months. 
\ccording to the statisticians there is a 
“probability” that a holder of the 
maximum number of units (500) will 
win {£25 every other year, a return of 
23 per cent tax free on his money: but 
though £25 will be the most common 
prize (200 of every 237 awarded by 
‘Ernie’’) the real attraction of the 
scheme will be the chance of landing a 
thousand-pounder, and the odds here 


are likely to be a_thousand-to-one 
against. 

Superstitious characters will be dis- 
appointed to learn that they are not abl: 
to select bonds carrying their favourite 
numbers and numerical combinations. 
Some people are trying to “spread”’ 
their bonds by buying in small parcels 
from day to day: others have instructed 
their banks to buy odd lots on specific 
days. These stratagems are troublesom« 
and futile. ‘‘ Ernie,’ the mathematicians 
inform us, will bestow his treasures with 
supreme impartiality and make no 
concession to the law of averages. 

Even so, I should not be at all sur- 
prised to learn of the setting up of a 
Bond Numbers Exchange Mart. I can 
see the items listed in the Personal 
columns of The Times: ‘‘ Wanted 
Premium Bonds, last three figs. divis. 
by 13. 30x ” and ‘Offers? 
Thirty-two P.B.s in complete geometric 
progression. 

My own 


preference is for set 


y 


In the Gountry 


Fear of Fear 


URING the last war—I suppose 
one had better start being specific 

and refer to the one with Hitler 
farmers found it difficult to obtain 
barbed wire. I remember it used to take 
three or four months of fiddling to get a 
permit to buy a single roll. By the time 
we had acquired the stuff we’d often 
forgotten the purpose for which it 
was originally intended. Our cows had 
already trampled the corn, or we 
had long since harvested the remnants. 
But some of us were not content with 
those delays; we improvised. Some of 
us even invented, I myself trailed a 
copper wire round a field of turnips 
and attached a twelve-volt car battery 
to it. It proved quite ineffectual. ‘The 
wire wasn’t high enough, weeds shorted 
it to earth, and the battery was always 
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numbers duplicating the figures on my 
bus tickets. 

Stock reactions to the 
crisis have so far been concerned onl\ 
with immediate and short-term damag« 
to the economy. 


Exchange 


There has been less 
selling than one would have expected, 
and little flight to the sanctuary of far- 
flung castles of private enterprise. As 
I see it, the present mood of the investor 
is too optimistic. It seems certain that 
the dislocation of oil supplies and trad 
routes will increase industry’s basic 
costs, and I doubt very much whether 
the customer, at home or abroad, will 
be prepared to shoulder new burdens of 
price. ‘The export trades may well find 
that the decisions of United Nation 
(the repeated condemnation of thc 
Anglo-French venture in Egypt) will 
prove damaging to their goodwill in 
many markets. And it is difficult to 
believe that some increase in unemploy- 
ment can be avoided. Nineteen-fifty- 
seven is likely to be a pretty lean year. 
MAMMON 


flat in the morning. It took a proper 
inventor to market an effective electric 
fence, with a pulsator to produce an 
intermittent current to shock the 
animals. 

Like everybody else I’ve been using 
this useful gadget for years. It enables 
me to feed my grass and kale in 
economic strips. As anyone may 
observe, the whole countryside is now 
studded with these appliances, and this is 
the reason why cows can be seen stand- 
ing in regimental lines as they graze. 

But if you could look over my hedge 
you might possibly observe a slight 
difference. Once again I’m in the fore- 
front of invention. ‘True, my kale looks 
like anybody else’s, with a single wire 
protecting it from the hungry and 
docile herd, standing at a respectful 
distance. The only thing that is 
different is—I have no battery. My 
cows haven't noticed that either. The 
wire 1S completely dead and has been 
for at least six months. 

Of course it was an accident which 
led me to make this important discovery. 
One day I observed that the cows had 
respected an electric fence to which we 
had omitted to connect a battery. Like 
Pavlov before me I made certain 
deductions concerning conditioned 
reflexes in animals. 

But what does disturb me a little now, 
as I look at my stupid herd avoiding the 
harmless in what 
degree are men, too, fooled by imaginary 
fears keeping them from their fodder? 

RONALD DUNCAN 


unconnected wire, is 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


The Booksters 


Books and Book Collecting. John Carter. 

Hart-Davis, 18/- 

SOMEWHAT sinister _ picture 
rises inevitably to the mind on 
reading the title of this volume: 

a dark and terrible jungle with a 
bibliophile behind each tree, ready at 
any moment to strike: a place where 
mercy is unknown. 

In these bad lands Mr. John Carter is, 
of course, a famous figure. With Mr. 
Graham Pollard, did he not track down 
the forgeries of that bibliographical 
Moriarty, the late Thomas J. Wise, in a 
manner not to be disdained by the Great 
Detective himself? Indeed, there is 
more than a little of Holmes in 
Mr. Carter’s own physical appearance, 
which may have led him involuntarily 
to sleuthing; although, in fairness to 
everyone, Mr. Pollard has little or 
rothing of Watson except perhaps his 
dogged determination. 

Wise, it will be remembered, had 
constructed for himself in secret a 
number of bogus “first editions”’ of such 
authors as Wordsworth, ‘Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, the 
srownings, George Eliot, William 
Morris, Stevenson and Kipling. He 
kad sold them—not without profit to 
Limself. They had been accepted for 
thirty years or more. Then they were 
blown skyhigh by the publication of An 
Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth-century Pamphlets. Even 
the British Museum catalogue had to 
undergo some drastic reclassification. 

One of the most enjoyable aspects 
of the whole Wise affair—a_ side 
which Mr. Carter touches on in this 
book—were the people who insisted 
that Wise was innocent; rather like 
those persons who were so determined, 
at the time, that the disappearance of 
Burgess and Maclean had nothing 
whatever to do with politics. Only a 
week or two ago a further exploit of 
Wise was ventilated in The Times, 
apparently implicating him in removing 
for his own use some thirty pages from 


Fletcher’s The Bloody Brother and 
other works contained in the library 
of the British Museum. It will be 
interesting to see whether yet further 
revelations emerge. Apart from his 
misdemeanours, Wise was, it should 
be added, a figure of great eminence in 
the bibliographical field. 

Mr. Carter writes of other well- 
known book-collectors—naturally of a 
very different sort—and he has also a 
word to say about typographers and 
typography. He deals, too, with some 


i4 
av 


© 
> 


of the oddities of book collecting: the 
collecting of ‘detective fiction,” for 
example, rather whetting the appetite 
by mentioning an author (with whom I 
am myself unfamiliar) T. W. Henshew, 
who has “written several detective 
stories in the style of Amanda 
McKittrick Ros.” 

Then there is the interesting question 
of unlikely books written by well known 
writers. Report on the Pumice Stone 
Industry of the Lipari Islands, by 
Norman Douglas, is a good one in that 
category: or How I Built Myself a 
House, by Thomas Hardy (only in 
Chambers’ Journal, it is true): The 
Thermal Influence of Forests, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson: or Charles Kingsley’s 
Hints to Stammerers: or The Royal 
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from Leeds. 


Ws 


Exchange, by A. E. W. Mason. There 
are many more, but these indicate the 
possibilities. 

Skimming these pages, one has the 
impression of a desperate man dealing 
with desperate men. Names | like 
“Stanley Morison” or “ John Hayward” 

names which make many a typo- 
graphical or bibliographical evil-doer 
catch his breath—are spoken of with 
all the cool familiarity in the world, the 
latter being merely mildly described as 
“a thoughtful collector.” 

Pondering the whole subject, | 
wondered whether there exist biblio- 
philes who devote themselves entirely to 
misprints—misprints with a meaning, 
of course. For example, I myself 
received a secondhand book-catalogue 
last week in which Casanova’s Escape 


from the Leads (the notorious Venetian 


prison) appeared as Casanova’s Escape 
One could not help 
speculating on his adventures in the 
Five Towns, and the endless jokes 
contemporarily current about 
Casanova did in Wigan. 
ANTHONY POWELI 


what 


Second String 


A Case of Samples. Poems, 1946-1956- 

Kingsley Amis. Gollarcz, 15/- 

Nurses and dragons, ghosts and 
fathers, masters who “make their public 
act their private good’’—have we strayed 
back into early Auden? ‘These poems by 
Mr. Kingsley Amis, neatly written and 
sharply intelligent, are most of them 
really not very original. ‘The best are 
humorous like “A Bookshop Idyll” 
(“Women are really much nicer than 
men: No wonder we like them’’), or 
make a social point in an eccentric way 
(“The Last War” and ‘The Value of 
Suffering”’’), or comment ironically on 
the writer’s own character (‘‘Auto- 
biographical Fragment”’ and “The Voice 
of Authority”). What doesn’t come 
through is a clear vision of Mr. Amis’s 
own personality, and this is surprising 
because most of the poems are by 
intention highly personal, in the sense 
that they are directly concerned with the 





“After every armed conflict there’s the 
economic mess to be cleared up by 
Lord Keynes or a Derek 
Walker-Smith.” 


SOMEONE a 


poet’s own life Odd, too, because the 
flavour of Mr. Amis’s novels is personal 
to the point of delight or infuriation. 
The truth though he might be 
unwilling to admit it, that poetry for 
\Ir. Amis is a secondary activity. His 
poems are ingenious intellectual exercises, 
good in their kind but—as one of his 
heroes might put it—not quite able to 
make the grade in the major league. 


J. S 


is, 


Dead Man’s Folly. 

Collins, 12/6 

‘That damned bore Poirot is back, with 
his elaborate English and elementary 
French. ‘The Chief Constable, a mere 
bit-player, is on to things as early as 
page 199 (° It comes to this 
got five or six people who could have 
killed Marlene Tucker .. .’’), but the 
male lead as usual doesn’t get the stage 
until near the final 
firmed Christie 
presumed to enjoy 


Agatha Christie. 


we \ e 


The con- 
addict, must be 
the puzzle without 
wincing at the picture on the box, will 
find thick-strewn as ever: 
under-gardener has only to clear 
throat in chapter two and it may be 
key to the whole thing. I 
enthusiasts that there is no _ ultimate 
this time, in Poirot’s in- 
four lumps of sugar at Lady 
tea-party (chapter three) and 
at Mrs. Folliat’s (chapter twenty): 
that, the puzzle being of quite 
preposterous comple xity, they may 
as well give it up There is 


curtain 
who 


clues as an 
his 
the 


warn these 


significance, 
sistence 

Stubbs'’s 
three 


on 


also 


anyway 


entertaining working-class talk (“Ta, 
ever so”’) and Devonian dialect (‘And yu, 
Gary, do ee mind what yu’m doing with 
that lollipop’’). ].B.B 


Mrs. Gladstone, 
Marriage. 
stable, 21/- 
Catherine Glynne was untidy, impul- 

sive, unconventional, living in a whirlwind 
of her own generous making; yet her 
marriage, which lasted nearly sixty years, 
was by any standard highly successful. 
She gave Gladstone domestic happiness 
and softened his austerity; in return he 
treated her with an indulgence in which 
she blossomed into one of the more 
remarkable Victorian women, a pioneet 
in charitable experiment who despised 
remote control by fashionable com- 
mittees. Her charm and beauty melted 
even Queen Victoria, but politically she 
could be dangerous, believing implicitly 
that God was behind her husband, so 
that his opponents became not merely 
mistaken but wicked. That he clung to 
office too long seems to have been mainly 
her fault. 

Miss Battiscombe writes with wit and 
lively understanding. Occasionally sh 
skates a little; we long to know, for 
instance, in what way Catherine behaved 
so ungraciously while staying with Lord 
Rosebery. But considering its range in 
time and activity this biography is most 
enviably balanced. E. O. D 


of a 
Con- 


the Portrait 
Georgina Battiscombe. 


K 


The Lost Steps. Alejo Carpentier. Gollancz 

15/- 

The author of this long allegorical- 
adventure novel, having himself written 
“the first published history of Cuban 
music,” has chosen for his hero a middle- 
aged composer of film music who, 
revolting against the tyranny of “ civil- 
ized”’ transatlantic city life, embarks on 
an expedition to the reaches of the Upper 
Orinoco, accompanied by his arty, intel- 
lectual mistress, Mouche. Passing “ from 
the Lands of the Horse to the Lands of 
the Dog,’ he finds solace for a time in a 
hidden village and the arms of a native 
Eve named Rosario, to whom he first 
makes love on a mud floor beneath th: 
hammock in which Mouche lies delirious 

Other characters—among them th« 
Adelantado or Conquistador and _ the 
““medizval saint’? Fray Pedro—are such 
as, according to Senhor Carpentier, 
“every traveller encounters in the great 


Keep Your Friends 
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theatre of the jungle’’; but are, more 
probably, symbols deriving from a 
mixture of Kafka and D. H. Lawrence; 
while the style—in particular those 
passages dealing with the sex-act—has 
the turgidity of a text-book: my 
gesture the cycle of a joyful 
commingling of bloods that have met.”’ 
J. M-R. 


4 losed 


Lord Byron. Eileen Bigland. Cassell, 21/- 

The blurb says snootily that this is 
not a book for the scholar and, I suppose, 
it is right. However, Miss Bigland writes 
pithily and sometimes sardonically and 
her emphasis on the environmental 
instead of the genetic is sensible. Where 
earlier biographers the wild 
Byron strain, the early 
influence of Bryon’s appalling mother, 
who brought him up to feel frantic at 
being excluded from his rightful place in 
the great world. 


stressed 


she stresses 


Miss Bigland treats Byron’s poetry as 
a by-product of his active and neurotic 
life, pointing out that he wrote fast and 
often autobiographically and leaving it at 
that; but there were many other eccentric 
milords who versified. Byron, who was 
one of the few members of the British 
aristocracy ever to anything 
approaching genius, was more than his 
life and loves, and Miss Bigland is more 
than a life-and-loves biographer. Even a 
popular biography of a poet should 
spend space on what he read and wrote 
and try to relate his poems to the various 
levels of his experience. R.'S. G. P. 


show 


Time Off My Life. 
told to Gerald 
Cowan, 16/- 

For centuries 
have made eager, 

This is 


Wally Thompson (as 
McKnight) Rich and 
the lives of criminals 
shame-faced reading. 
an enjoyable book, with only 
enough remorse and aspiration to link it 
to its great predecessors in the genre. 
It is filled with odd sidelights on crime. 
Three that stick in my mind are that 
shoplifters are known as “ that 
most prison escapes are attempts to get 
an unpopular warder into trouble, and 
that legend says that if you have “Jesus 
Christ” tattooed on your back they 
cannot flog you 


” 
oysters, 


Mr. Thompson is no narrow specialist. 
He has been a cat-burglar, a member of 
a forgery team, and a mock-detective 
raiding suspect premises and reluctantly 
consenting to be bribed to go away. He 


the best of good humour 


with 


that added measure of wit, wisdom and healthy controversy which PUNCH serves 
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has been wrongly arrested for murder: 
he subsequently toured the bookmakers’ 
stands at the- White City and collected 
eighty pounds in sympathetic and in- 
dignant donations. Few readers will 
regard the book primarily as a deterrent, 


except in so far as it convinces them of 


their incompetence to perform the feats 
of expertise Mr. Thompson takes for 
granted. R. G. G. P. 


The Enemy 
Collins, 13/6 
A duel between a lone British destroyer 

and a single U-boat in the Atlantic is the 

theme of D. A. Rayncr’s first novel. 

By devoting alternate chapters to the 

activities of the two captains, both of 

whom read the other’s thoughts, the 
author depicts a typical German U-boat 
captain, his mixed crew of nobility and 

Hitler Youth, and a typical British 

destroyer captain. To be with the 

destroyer as the depth charges are fired 
and to be with the U-boat to learn the 
extent of the damage, keeps the reader 
completely in the picture. Making good 
use of his experience as the commander 
of a destroyer during the last war the 
author writes an authentic story but 
the fictional background is always there. 
A.V. 


Below. DD: A. 


Rayner 


The Devil Boat. David 
Hurst and Blackett, 13/6 


Stuart Leslie. 


It is unreasonable, since the setting of 


Mr. Leslie’s story is a fishing village in 
the Azores, to wish that his characters 
had not so many foreign names beginning 
with the same letters of the alphabet, 
but this does make hard work for the 
reader. It is more natural, because there 
is nothing hackneyed about the book, to 
resent the rush of outworn adjectives it 
brings to mind. Yet the characters are 


ruthless and tender and passionate, just 
as the book is stark, frank, and often 
beautiful. 

The Prologue, which might (and less 
confusingly) have been a chapter three- 
quarters way through the narrative, 
shows the return of the empty and 
bullet-drilled Pena de Morte to her home 
harbour. The last two pages describe 
another return of the “ possessed ”’ fishing 
boat—this time she carries one dead and 
one live man. These two are the central 
figures. ‘They had shared childhood, 
clothes, militia training and captivity. 
The marriage of one broke the fellowship, 
and prison life bent the mind of his 
friend. ‘Those are the barest bones of 
an exciting many-coloured story which is 
crowded with events and character. 

B. E. B. 


Old Friends: Personal Recollections. 
Clive Bell. Chatto and Windus, 21/- 
One of these loosely connected essays 

poses the question: who made up the 
Bloomsbury Group? ‘The rest, which 
deal with Sickert, Lytton Strachey, 
Maynard Keynes, Roger Fry, Virginia 
Woolf, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Paris in 1904 
and the ’twenties, go far to answer the 
question. Sickert and Mr. Eliot, for 
example, obviously represent an entirely 
different form of life from the others 
named above. Mr. Clive Bell himself, as 
an art critic, was of course one of the 
main pillars of the Bloomsbury world. 
His position, as it appears here, is a little 
hard to define. At one moment we feel 
his contribution was to introduce into 
all this intellectual self-satisfaction a 
welcome note of bluff vulgarity; at 
another, little jabs of spite aimed at 
friends and enemies alike seem to fit him 
for some rather less breezy and good- 
natured role. 
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Certainly no one who wished to under- 
mine “Bloomsbury” could present, in 
some respects, a less attractive picture of 
them as individuals. It is true that their 
public abilities are lauded to the skies, 
but their private shortcomings are by 
no means overlooked. The result is 
somehow a bit chilling, though of 
considerable interest to students of the 
period. A. P. 


AT THE GALLERY 


Water-colours by British Land- 
scape Painters (Norwich Castle 
Museum.) Closes December 30. 
HE Exhibition at Norwich, the true 
home of English landscape, of seventy 
English water-colours brought 
together from different sources should be 
an inducement to many to visit that city. 
The round trip from London can be 
easily encompassed in a day. As an 
ardent admirer of Cotman I little needed 
this extra spur to repair a longstanding 
omission and make the visit, since I had 
never before seen the unique Colman 
Collection of Cotman and Crome which 
has been incorporated in the Museum 
for the last ten years. ‘The academic 
object of the present temporary ex- 
hibition is to show Cotman (1782-1842) 
in relation to contemporaries Bonington, 
Turner, etc., in the latter part of his 
career. 

Cotman had two main periods. First 
the sober, when he produced a number 
of exquisitely observed and _ brilliantly 
constructed landscapes, well represented 
in the Colman collection, in water-colour 
and oil, which earn him a high place 
among the landscapists of the world; 
and the second when he went gay, 
under the—to him—baleful influence of 
Bonington and Turner with their gold 
and blue Mediterranean effects. In the 
present temporary show therefore he is 
not at his best, and appears outclassed by 
the restrained and masterly de Wints of 
Cliveden and Clee Hill and David Cox’s 
“The Night Train,” (the last from 
Birmingham Museum). Cotman was 
underestimated in his lifetime but is now 
firmly ensconced at Norwich above the 
passing whims of fashionable speculators, 
experts, and even some painters who 
adore to hang their heads at the mention 
of English painting. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE PLAY 


Le Chien du Jardinier (PALACE) 
Double Image (Savoy) 
The Devil Was Sick (ForTUNE) 
ERTAINLY the most exciting unit 
in the French theatre, and probably 
the most talented group of actors 
in Europe, the Madeleine Renaud— 
Jean-Louis Barrault Company has 
arrived in London for four weeks, 
bringing a varied repertory which opened 
with Le Chien du Jardinier, a Lope de 
Vega adapted by Georges Neveux. 





This is a charming little piece of 
marivaudage, gay and artificial; about a 
countess in love with her secretary, but 
not prepared to marry him or let him 
marry, until a bold stroke by his valet 
establishes him fraudulently as the long- 
lost son of a count, when the countess, 
though knowing the trick, gives in. The 
featherweight plot provides a constant 
inter-play of incident and intrigue in the 
household of the countess, light comedy 
which moves into uproarious farce when 
the valet visits his victim in the guise of 
a Bagdad merchant. The slightness of 
the picce demands acting of the utmost 
assurance, and in Madeleine Renaud’s 
subtle and exquisite countess, Jean- 
Louis Barrault’s faintly burlesqued secre- 
tary, Simone Valére’s amorous maid, 
Bertin’s magnificent dotard and 
Jean-Pierre Granval’s electric eel of a 
valet we have five performances out of 
the very top drawer of comedy. Every 
gesture, every inflection, tells. The whole 
production is brilliantly polished and 
wittily set off by Jean-Denis Malclés’ 
amusing decorations. 

Le Chien is long as a 
lachshund, so to fill out the evening we 
had a novel entertainment. The curtain 
rose on the entire cast, in evening dress, 


Pierre 


scarcely as 


the men without make -up, sitting com- 
fortably around as they might in a 
riend’s drawing-room, if it 


? were big 
gh Barrault, the host, explained 
after all, human 

ings; and then members of the com- 
pany came forward and recited from an 
inthology of poetry ranging from 
Giradoux It was all 


actors were, 


1 
Baudelaire to 


Countess Diane de Belflor 


MADELEINE RENAUD 


beautifully done, with a grace and 
informality that made this a memorable 
three-quarters of an hour. At the end 
Barrault gave us a five-minute extract 
from his horse-mime, enough to make us 
feel in ringside seats at the circus. 


In Ring Round the Moon there was no 
doubt that the twins existed; in Double 
Image there is. Officially one of them 
died at birth; but hospitals make 
mistakes, and suddenly everything in the 
life of the survivor begins to suggest that 
his brother is alive and playing a curious 
game. Julian Fanshaw is an arrogant 
composer of bad songs, at odds with an 
uncle who stands between him and a 
fortune. Reports that he has been seen 
in unlikely places and company he firmly 
denies. Bills come in for things he 
declares he has never bought. His wif 
and uncle grow puzzled by an occasional 
affability out of character, and when he 
returns unexpectedly from a visit to 
spend the night at home his wife is left 
with the conviction that she has spent 
it with the wrong man. 

The police think otherwise, and warn 
Julian that they suspect him of preparing 
to murder his uncle. We see the uncl 
shot in his office—but by Julian or David? 
Roger Macdougall and ‘Ted Allan 
(working on a story by Roy Vickers 
have balanced the clues so nicely that 
until the end of the evening it is imposs- 
ible to be sure. Double Image Is not as 
tense as it might have been; there ar 
flat spots, especially in the second act, 
but it is cleverly made and reasonably 
gripping 
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Richard Attenborough plays the prob- 
lem part, smoothly but with not enough 
distinction, I felt, between the two 
characters Sheila Sim is good as 
Julian’s distracted wife, and so is Zena 
Dare as her sharply attacking mother. 
Raymond Huntley puts more depth into 
the uncle than is usual in this kind of 
piece, and Ernest Clark reminds us that 
senior policemen are now indistinguish- 
able from the leaders of other professions. 


Kenneth Horne’s new comedy, The 
Devil Was Sick, turns a vicarage upside- 
down with uncertain lunacy. Parts of it 
are rather funny, and parts are not; 
easily the best is Marie Lohr’s ripe per- 
formance as a pocket-picking dowager 
who would grace the front pew in any 
village church. Wyndham Goldie and 
Charles Heslop are also assets, but the 
play is precariously hit-and-miss, in 
acting as well as writing. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
1 Lie From the Bridge (Comedy 
17/10/56), Arthur Miller’s latest, put on 
by the New Watergate Theatre Club, 
membership five shillings. The Devil’s 
Disciple (Winter Garden—14/11/56), an 
excellent revival of a Shaw too little 
known Under Milk Wood (New 
29/8/56), a heartening salute to Dylan 
Thomas Eric KEOwN 


AT THE BROUHOHO 
The Hoffnung Music Festival 


Concert of 1956 
(Roya Festiva HALL) 


\ USIC is what Fanny Squeers 
i would have called a _ haughty, 

proud, stuck-up-nosed peacock 
and is not readily to be laughed at, with, 
or about. I went to Mr. Hoffnung’s 
saturnalia with misgiving, reflecting on 
the nature of fun in music as exemplified 
by Donizetti, Rossini, bits of Meitster- 
inger, nearly all Verdi’s Falstaff and 
sundries by Berlioz, Richard Strauss and 
Prokoviev. ‘These and others bring 
smiles to the mind, even to the mouth 
What we are never tempted to do, if we 


know what it’s all about, is to clap our 
hands to our sides and guffaw. 
the interval I met the wife of one of 
Mr. Hoffnung’s 


laborators 


During 


most eminent col- 
She pulled haggardly on her 
cigarette and sipped gin and 
without tasting it 
to laugh,”’ 
sums it up 


lemon 
“1 don’t go to church 
she kept saying. Roughly that 


The night was to be judged on its 
basically musical humour. ‘There were 
four outbreaks of this. Malcolm Arnold’s 
Grand Overture has a giddy “pop” 
tune which I want to hear as often as 
certain bits of his Beckus the Dandipratt. 
Franz Reizenstein’s Concerto Popolare, 
although it goes on too long, spatchcocks 
the best-selling piano 
(Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
Gershwin) with 


concertos 
Rachmaninov, 
frequent grace and 
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adroitness. The slow movement of 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, rejigged by 
Donald Swann, went off the rails and 
kept reaching the wrong station with 
equal felicity. Reviving a form which 
used to be fancied on seaside piers and 
in park bandstands, Frank Butterworth 
put on a neat Orchestral Switch, a 
sequence of one-stave quotes from 
standard rep pieces. The audience were 
eager to bellow recognition of everything 
that came along but were often slow off 
the mark; the morsel from the Siegfried 
Idyll was staring them in the ear for a 
couple of bars before the whoop went up. 

In the rest I did not take much joy. 
In certain numbers the orchestra (from 
Morley College) was joined by girls 
with whooshing vacuum cleaners and by 
a row of men in dinner jackets who blew, 
apparently with musical intent, into stone 
hot-water bottles. Aurally these effects 
were negligible, which means they didn’t 
come off in any way. Playing tunes on 
garden hose with a French horn mouth- 
picce is a feat to be classed with preaching 
women and dogs on hind legs: marvellous 
but, even if Leopold Mozart did intend 
it, not worth doing, especially by so 
supreme a hornist as Dennis Brain. 
The variations on ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ by 
Gordon Jacob had extenuating touches; 
but considered as sound (the only 
criterion, surely?) Mr. Jacob’s giant 
tuba, serpent, contrabass serpent and 
double-bassoon were hideous, and what 
is hideous can’t be funny. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 
Moby Dickh—The Sharkfighters 

HE idea of style in itself is difficult 

enough to define; to explain the 

notion that style in one medium can 
be caught, or its equivalent conveyed, in 
another is almost impossible. Last week 
I had the impression that the Chekhov 
style, or at least the Chekhov atmosphere, 
came over in the Russian The Grass- 
hopper, and now I would say that Mod) 
Dick (Director: John Huston) comes 
remarkably close to suggesting the style 
of Herman Melville. 

The piece is, of course, full of his 
dialogue as he wrote it; I don’t mean 
that, though it is quite an important 
factor. I mean the impression of the big, 
sprawling, odd, miscellaneous film as a 
whole, which is somehow like the impres- 
sion made by that big, sprawling, odd, 
miscellaneous book. There can, of 
course, only be opinions about this, one 
can’t prove anything or hope that every- 
body will agree, but I record my own 
feeling. 

One adjective that nobody at all can 
quarrel with is “impressive.” The 
picture is very impressive indeed. | 
don’t think there have ever been in 
films such brilliantly handled seagoing 
sequences. You read publicity stories 
about how some of them were faked, as 
it stands to reason that some of them 


~~ 


~~ 


TP eee Sr ass) Vitin— 


Captain Ahab 


must have been; but at the moment of 
impact few people are going to remember 
that, not even among those moviegoers 
whose main pleasure is to show their 
neighbours that they aren’t really taken in. 

Impressive too is Gregory Peck’s 
portrait of Captain Ahab—even though 
hardly impressive enough. He makes 
Ahab a strange, obsessed figure of 
striking appearance, certainly; but the 
extra dimension of intimidating super- 
humanity is missing. ‘That is what the 
film needs to be emotionally gripping, 
apart from its excitement and interest as 
a series of incidents and its effect as sheer 
spectacle. As it is, nevertheless, it beats 
everything else in sight. 

Not the least of its good qualities 
is visual merit. Oswald Morris, the 
director of photography, is named also 
as having “‘created”’ the “colour style.” 
The colour system is our old friend 
Technicolor, but it is used in the service 
of a definite, individual style and not 
merely to reproduce: dominant colours 
are brown, green, buff and a sort of inky 
brown that often appears in something 
like brush-drawn lines, and the result is 
extremely attractive. ‘This again one does 
not remember in the moments of violent 
action when waves—or whales—are 
tossing small boats about, but it’s un- 
doubtedly a factor in enjoyment. Sound, 
too, is wonderfully well: the 
whirring of the gulls’ wings as they fly 
above Moby Dick, an obvious enough 
example, plays its part in 
suspense and strengthening 
only be called atmosphere. 

As a whole, the picture is an experience 
not to be missed. One tiny point I would 
mention as a footnote: the 
pronounciation of “ye” as 
suggest that “ye” 


used 


creating 
what can 


invariable 

“vee.” I 
in the dialogue of that 
633 


‘ 


GreGorY PEck 


period is the same word as in modern 
American is spelt “ ya.” 

It was probably not a coincidence 
that we were shown The Sharkfighters 
(Director: Jerry Hopper) in the same 
week. Not that this pretends to compete, 
either as story or spectacle: it is a 
straightforward based-on-fact account of 
the efforts by scientists in the last war to 
find some “ repellent” that could be used 
by an airman who came down in tropical 
seas, to keep sharks away from him 
while he waited for rescue. Here the 
scientific detail is everything, and the 
story with which it is padded, including 
notably the scenes of domestic whimsy 
between the U.S. Navy man in charge 
(Victor Mature) and his wife, is best 
ignored. 

Happily it is not hard to ignore. The 
piece is well enough made to hold one’s 
continuous interest in the scientists’ 
search for the magic mixture, so that the 
key scene in which the Commander 
himself jumps into the water and tests it 
has considerable power. It may not be 
real dramatic power, and the film is not 
zxsthetically ‘important,’ but it has a 
strong momentary grip and it is very 
well worth watching. 

4 * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Everything is overshadowed by War 
and Peace (review next week), and there 
are few established ones left, but The 
Battle of the River Plate (14/11/56) can 
probably still be found, and _ the 
universally acceptable Harvest (7/11/56). 

Top release is Bus Stop (31/10/56), 
highly enjoyable. House of Secrets 
(7/11/56) is a good exciting thick-ear 
melodrama. RIcHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


Refugees and 
= West Indians 


rT HE immense value of the 
| Eurovision link was made 

abundantly clear in the 
from the Austrian 
camp for Hungarian refugees. 
Hitherto the link has 
to depict pomp and 
circumstance, tourist attrac- 
tions, variety and circus, items 
that would have been equally 
attractive film: but 
miraculously and dramatically, 

were moved up into the 
front line of the world’s news, 
and the stark immediacy of the 
proceedings made a ration of 
verbal reports and recordings 


telecast 


been 


used 


on now, 


we 





scem inadequate. 

In words we were told very 
little. A number of bewildered 
did their best to 
struggle through the language barrier and 
outline their experiences. ‘There were 
jumbled incoherent of the 
exodus, brief interjections of hatred and 


hope. 


re fuge Ss 


accounts 


Nothing new, nothing to compar: 
emotional impact and narrative 
imagery with the word pictures of the 
professional reporters. But the screen 
told us everything and with remarkable 
cloquence. There were the tired eyes, 
cheeks and nervous hands. A 
background sound pattern of weary 
There child sobbing 
uncontrollably on the knee of a helpless 
father, the proud face of a wounded 
a curiously pathetic medley of 
frightened old man. The 
ordeal through which these people had 
passed and were passing was as real and 
as shocking to the viewer as a stab of pain. 

After this experience | am convinced 
that Eurovi 


in 


drawn 


coughing. was a 


woman, 


clothing, a 


1on 1S 


a device capable of 








Ter 


aRY SCOT! 


incalculable service to democracy. Mlost 
of our communal faults and weaknesses 
can be attributed, I think, to lack of 
imagination, to our inability to visualize 
the results of cowardice, brutality, folly 
and indifference in terms of human 
suffering. Television can to some extent 
repair this deficiency. Who can say how 
the West would have reacted to a direct 
Eurovision link with Budapest during 
the revolution, with Port Said during the 
bombardment? And how long would th« 
West remain indifferent to the sufferings 
of the residual two hundred thousand 
refugee victims of Hitler’s war if thei: 
plight became a reality on our screens? 
Another programme of outstanding 
merit was the’ B.B.C.’s_ dramatic- 
documentary ““A Man from the Sun.” I 
use the term dramatic-documentary to 
emphasize the structural interest and 
importance of this increasingly popular 
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line in T'V merchandize. Some 
people are of the opinion that 
the documentary should con- 
cern itself solely with hard 
facts and that attempts to 
inject it with fictitious human 
interest are bound to ruin the 
objective balance of 

reporting. I not 
TV’s advantage over 
media of instruction 

it can dramatize 

between the lines 
official memoranda. 
aware of 


serious 
agree. 
other 
that 
and read 
of dusty 
Most ot 
the main 
arguments in the colour bar 
but very few of us 
are capable of peering through 
the wordy dilemma at what 
matters influence 
on the daily lives of ordinary 
human beings. 

This story of the West 
Indians in London was told 
with great skill by John Elliot, 
Richard Henry (designer) and James 
Colina (film editor). It was emotional 
certainly, but the the problem of black 
and white integration (or of dark folk and 
light folk, Ed. Murrow puts it) is 
essentially a matter appealing to the 
a solution based 
on emotional understanding. I found it 

fair, informative and very moving. 
What has to Scott and 
Maynard? ‘These new ‘TV comics 
promised riches a few months ago, 
humour with an original satirical twist. 
Now they seem content to rub along in 
the old B.B.C. groove, with imitations of 
imitations as their stock-in-trade. ‘Their 
latest venture into costume comedy was 
dreadfully weak, about as funny as a club 
bore’s second-hand account of a Christ- 
mas charade. I urge Scott and Maynard 
to get their teeth into some new material. 

BERNARD HoLLOWwoop 
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Advance 
in antisepsis 


YOUR BEST DEFENCE against germs is now Savion 
Liquid. This new home antiseptic kills more 
germs, and more kinds of germs, because it 
contains chlorhexidine—an I.C.I. discovery. 
Chlorhexidine has come to the fore in modern 
antiseptic practice; it is one of the most 
powerful germ-killers known to medical science. 
Yet it is absolutely safe. 

You can rely on Savion Liquid whenever 





you need an antiseptic—for first-aid, for 
personal and domestic hygiene, and every 
other use. It has a cleansing action as well 
as killing germs. And in spite of its great 
power, it is gentle and harmless even to the 
most tender skin. 

Ask your chemist for this new, more effective 
antiseptic—there is no substitute for Savion 
Liquid. It costs 2 9d. (inc. tax). 


avion LIQUID ANTISEPTIC 


Savion’ is the trade mark of Imperial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals) Limited, a subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Where there is no wine 
there is no love.” 


EURIPIDES 


TILLEY... 


Paraffin Pressure 


RADIATOR 
Model R.I. 





+, 


Yes Twelve hours cosy com- 


MARLBOROUGH PORT fortable warmth on only |} pints 
19/- per bottl of paraffin! Easy to fill, light 


¢ . and use-and no smoke or smell! 
ay te 

ee yf 

<i 

é 


we iv i . << You need a Tilley—for economy's 
GP Ta KING'S VAT SCOTCH |\woXFLEURIGNY FRERES > 


sake 


. 
od WHISKY 26/- per bottle CHAMPAGNE 22- per bottl PRICE 92/6 COMPLETE 


r bot 


urrent Price List will be sent with pleasure on request 


DAVID SANDEMAN & SON LTD 


64. PALL MALL, S8S.W.1 Telephone WHiItehall 6937-9 


At all good Ironmongers or write 
for literature and name of your 
nearest Stockist to :— 

at the corner of St. James's Street opposite St. James's Palace, and at 


MERE ROTA re vacpiies an THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LIMITED, 
lll, WEST GEORGE ST., GLASGOW, C.2 - 53-59, MILLER ST., GLASGOW, ©.1 
aes en Dept. HT/P.9, 7072, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. I. 
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This particular Cyma 


is NEW! It is the “avystar 
watertight ... yet slim and so elegant 


It is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel models for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from 
£25 to £85 in solid gold. 


CYMA HWQVYSTQAr _, masterpiece of Swiss 
craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is so 
designed that faultless watertight sealing is achiev- 
ed without the bulk usually associated with water- 
tight watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 
Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock.* Price £24.10.0 
Other watertight models from £21.2.6 








SL « 
A unique spring The main seal- *Cymaflex — the 
system, design- ing material, a world.- famous 
edtocounteract new metalalloy, anti-shock device 
wear, perman- retains its elas- fully protects the 
ently seals the ticity. balance staff 
winder 


CYMA 


*ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 
anti-shock device — but every CYMA has it. 





From Good Jewellers everywhere 


(© Ask for the Cyma Catalogue. 
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for both brands of cigars. 
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Faith Brook chooses 
the Parker'‘51T 


THE HANDS are the hands of Faith Brook, 

and the Parker ‘51° is her Christmas gift to her famous father, Clive Brook. 
For this very special gift, Faith has chosen thoughtfully and well 

a jet black pen with a rolled gold cap, and a ‘51° Ballpoint to match. In its 
presentation case lined with white satin (as yours will be, too) it is a 

superb gift and a great compliment. This elegant and beautiful pen awaits your 
choice in a wide range of colours and finishes, each with its matching 


Ballpoint or Pencil. Choosing a Parker ‘51° is a delightful experience. 


; ; ¢ 49 
The famous Parker Arrow y 
hallmarks all Parker pens. Itisa a : eC | 
mark of distinction honoured 


throughout the world. Look for The world’s most gifted pen 
it, too, on the Parker Duofold 


: 5 GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 
pens, pencils and ballpoints. 


Parker Duofold Pens rte patina 
ith matching Duofold Ballpoin 
a perfect match for Parker MASCINA DUCKOLD B- 
Duofold Pens, 21/-. Retract- With matching Duofold Ballpoint or Pencil £3.11.0 
able, with 5 times the usual 


eat . SENIOR DUOFOLD 443 
writing Capacity. With matching Duofold Ballpoint or I 


or Pencil €3.0.0. 
JUNIOR DUOFOLD 31/10 

With matching Duofold Ballpoint or Pencil €2.12.10. 
SLIMFOLD 248 


’encil €3.5.3. With matching Duofold Ballpoint or Pencil €2.5.8. 





“A 6 
4 , i ' 


(Rolled Gold Cap) 108/- ( Rolled Silver 
Cap) 96/- (Lustraloy Cap) 84/8 





‘SI’ Pen with ‘SIT’ Ballpoint 
matching Ballpoint or Pencil Pencil alone 
ROLLED GOLD CAP. £8.3.3. 

ROLLED SILVER CAP £7.5.3. 
LUSTRALOY CAP £6.7.9. 


or 


‘cy . 
The Parker ‘51’ Ballpoint 
(shown with the Parker ‘SI’ Pen) 
a counterpart in perfection of finish and style 
to the Parker ‘51’, and in the same four col- 
ours. Retractable, with five times the usual 
writing capacity. 
Rolled Gold Cap 54/-: Rolled Silver Cap 48/- 
Lustraloy Cap 42 - 


THE PARKER PENCOMPANY LIMITED 
BUSH HOUSE: LONDON’: W.¢ 
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THE NEW TRAVELGOWN: Zravels light 


The ‘Viyella’ Travelgown weighs only 25 oz. Watch it 
disappear into the lightest, smallest travelling case. The 
perfect travelling companion — its presence is felt only when 
you want it. And what a feeling that is! —the soft, light- 
weight warmth of ‘ Viyella’; the opulence of rich design 
and colour. A very presentable feeling. 

A travelling companion for life, because ‘ Viyella’ /asts. 
And if it ever looks —as can sometimes happen — travel- 


stained, simply have it washed. The colours will come 
back to their full splendour. You will be saying, as so 
many have already said, “ ‘Viyella’ improves with washing”. 
And the price is £6 16s. 6d. 38” to 46” chest. 


. ° 
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] e ra Tl & IF IT SHRINKS 
OWE REPLACE 
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are 
you a 
drawer 


addict « 


I'll probably 

have to blast it 

open, it’s that ruler 

or something... 

Another good tug and 

—QOh! what a shocking 

mess ; pieces of paper, 

quotations, an advertising 

brochure . . . Ah, now here’s a thing! 

A folder from Constructors, all about their Universal Desk . . . 
the desk for to-day’s man of business . . . now I'll do something 
about this. I really must get a desk that’s a help, 


CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR FACTORY EQUIPMENT AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 








CONSTRUCTORS GROUP, Dept. E, Tyburn Road, 
Birmingham, 24. Telephone: *ERDington 1616. 
London Office: 98, Park Lane, W.1. Telephone MAY fair 3074 


M EF D I C ° N I ) And at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth and Leicester. 


for the Hair! ) JEREZ CREAM 


Sufferers from falling and thinning hair and P Choicest Old Oloroso 


those whose hair is lifeless and full of 

dandruff are now hailing a scientific 

discovery which has amazed the Continent. 
Countless bottles are already being sold 

in countries all over the world. 

*PANTENE’ is not a tonic it is a “ Medicine 

for the Hair”. ‘PANTENE’ contains ‘Panthenol’ 
the remarkable Vitamin of the B Complex, 

which is vital to vigorous healthy hair. 
*~PANTENE’ IS A TREATMENT— perseverance en eee 
is important. A daily massage into the scalp i Y denned Ganeen 
and you can watch the hair gleam under its . ; 





Ae Spmo AD 


A 2 
“trap 


Sallie hell i co wre that only AGE, EXPERT 
nourishing influence. ¥Y sluts SELECTION aND BLENDING 
At all good chemists and hairdressers in JEREZ (Spain) can produce 
and 16/6 per bottle. Buy a bottle today. pe Wijnon & voiarg™ 

Me ou 


Ping — dora oo uM, Shipped only by — 
: ; Mees WILSON ¢ VALDESPINO 
PANTENE eee JEREM.- SPAIN 


THE VITAMIN HAIR TREATMENT 


Manufactured in Great Britain 


Sole Distributors: Thos. Christy & Co. Lid., Aldershot, Hants. 














Say 
‘Noilly Prat’ 
and your 
French 
will be 


perfect 


Yes, perfect, because Noilly Prat is made as honestly today as it was 150 
vears ago .. . still allowed to age for at least five years before it’s sold. 
Yet surprisingly, Noilly Prat costs no more than ordinary vermouths. 


lere’s how to serve it to perfection. 


4 Gin, $ Noilly Prat. 
Neat with zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped 


Gin and French 

Short Noilly 

into the vermouth. 

Long Noilly Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, 
top with soda. 

—and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘French’. 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French’. 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTE 


Sole Importers : WM. CHAS, ANDERSOD 
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You can blow it up... 
thanks to 


Active Carbon 


Think of the gelatine that holds 

the image of a photographi« 

negative; and then think of its 

starting point as bones and selected 

skins from the Tanneries. Its absolute clarity, 

its freedom from specks of suspended matter, from any 
discoloration, is an everyday miracle taken so much for 
granted that, when sending a negative to be enlarged—or 
watching the enormous magnification of a tiny frame of cinema 
film upon the screen, one never thinks about it . It is just one 

of the many everyday miracles brought about by active carbon. 
Active carbon purifies drinking water, spirits, sugar and a hundred 
other foodstuffs. Some substances depend on it for their very existence 
in a commercial form; and it keeps down the cost of many industrial 
processes such as waterproofing or dry cleaning by collecting valuable 
solvents from the air and returning them to use 

THE EXPERTS AT MAKING CARBON ACTION ARE 

Active Carbon i: 

charcoal which has 


area estimated at m than 10 acres tol f Ss U T Cc L t FE & is 
carbon This surfa 0ee7T made < SC. 

that is to say its po 

has tegen coe SPEAKMAN 
temperature 
of active 
right type shoul 
to do. That is whe 


derabl 


re the technical advice of Sut fe Speakman becomes so useful. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. TEL: LEIGH 94 


London Office: 2 Caxton Street, We >: Abbey 3085 
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70° PROOF 





PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 


RONALO MORRISON & CO LTD 
EDINBURGH 
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paBEE UTE | OPeseMts the 
two-way streteln 


Ww SAYS jute can’t make news? Look at this: it’s revolutionary. 
Hessian (that’s jute) sewn on the bias to form a tube with a 
two-way stretch. Now when manufacturers want to package things 
like carpets, linoleum, blankets, they draw the tube straight on to 
the product, cut it to the required length, and tie both ends. The 
hessian clings to whatever’s inside it. And packaging becomes that 
much quicker, neater, more efficient and cheaper. 

And jute doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them up (it’s twine 
and cord and rope). It backs them up (look at the back of your carpets 
and lino). It lines shoes and stiffens the shoulders of suits. And of 
course it makes the vital, unsung sack. 

Wonderful stuff, jute! We’d be lost without it. 











JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


—makers of jute bags and sacks ; twines, cords and ropes ; 

f yarns for woven carpets ; cloth for tufted carpets and needle- 

There may be an application of felts, for backing linoleum, for tarpaulins ; roofing felt, damp- 
jute to your business. Why not ve = 


<a ys courses and plasterers’ scrim ; webbing ; and cotton belting 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE. 





PHILLIPS hKolstar Butane Lighter 


NO FILLING— YOU LOAD IT! 


The new trouble-free lighter at 35/- 


v 

’ 

5 SUSY YN eNEY 

COPAAAAA 
verve 


HERE IT IS! 

The handsome 

€ OF Wee as Ge new lighter that 

i “a” WITH THE NEW [Qe SSESRREON you load by simply 

—s h fuel SS qe screwing on a Bu- 
- The easiest refuelling system 7-2 . Bite -d wee 

BR ISTOL Mi if LK ever! To load, you unscrew the 5 li ie or — ; 
(Old Golden) old tank and screw on the new- 7 A 1g rs “ “" s . 

. it takes seconds! Each tank has creeps on lighting—\iterally 

on a (Medium Dry) its ownprecision- thousands of times on one 

(Brown) 


& made valve —no loading!TheRolstarButane 
ROQUITA CREAM adjusting needed. Lighter uses an entirely new 


(Pale Golden, Rich) —— screw-on @ version of an approved, trouble-free mech- 


= anism. By a simple one-handed action the 
Eo ep See Heme ee nema Tepe I price 3/6 spin-wheel ignites a controlled flow of 


J. R. PHILLIPS & Co. Ltd., Butane Gas released by the jet button. 
BRISTOL, 1 Beautifully compact in appearance, the 
i Rolstar Butane Lighter costs only 35/-, less than any other Butane lighter. 
‘ ‘ ; Idea ! Give hima Rolstar Butane Lighter for Christmas 
Established before the ALS pe be ? ; ha ; 
Year 1789 @% and he won't need to load it again for months! 
whos! ROLSTAR, NORTH FELTHAM TRADING ESTATE, MIDDLESEX 








Order from your Wine Merchant or 
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any main course 


LIESFRAUMILCH 


‘BLACKFRIARS? 






rom the famous Rhine 
The 
in its class— 
not 
Excellent with fish, 
poultry, white or red meat 


Fre 

hessian vineyards. 
finest wine 
not too sweet, too 


dry 


At your Wine Merchant’s 
S.F.& 0. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.C.3 
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CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT ! 





e COMPLETE SECURITY 
e EASY AVAILABILITY 
e NO FEES or BROKERAGE 


e NO DEPRECIATION or 
SURRENDER LOSSES 


*Equal to £6 : 10 : 5%, taxcble at 8 6 
Other Share classes yield- 
ing 3\°,—4°, tax paid. 
Further details and 
application forms from 
B. J. Jayson. 








” Building Society 
40, BROAD ST., BRISTOL | 


The Society established over 100 
years has strong reserves 








SPAINS 
FINEST 


< >A ti 
BSN 









Enjoy every precious minute of your 

Winter Sports holiday. Go by the Short Sea 
route—the reliable way. You start 

On time and also avoid the risk of delay at 


the other end of your journey. 


@ Almost unlimited baggage allowance 
@ Special concessions for parties 
@ Couchettes 





@ Sleepers 


A WINTER SPORTS EXPRESS 
leaves London, Victoria Station 
12.30 p.m. daily 
for arrival at French and Swiss resorts next morning 
and chief Austrian centres early afternoon, 








inn, 
(BRITISH RAILWAYS )-~ 
ae ey 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies, 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W.1!, 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, 





S.W.1 
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GREETINGS OF GOOD TASTE 


SHABRPES 


Fel\<S en 





Christmas 
Cards 


at you 2 
Stationers 


W._N. SHARPE LTD. BRADFORD 





The 
frolic 


side 


Witcheries of trumpets 
and drums, joyous raiment, 
songs, dances, masquerades, gay 
caperings that so fascinate holiday 
visitors are after all but the lighter side 
of the enchantments Ceylon provides. 





Big Game With its unique glories of landscape and sea- 


e ae scape, its marvellous summer climate the year 
‘ ear Fishing . . ° 7 - . 
sg tact. “ta round, with its double attraction of tropic 
Shooting : : 
Cricket warmth on the beaches, refreshing coolness 
Racing in the hills, its unforgettable spectacles and 
— pageantries, its wonderful parks, gardens, bird 
ennis ° ° ° ° ° 
Sani and wild life, its hotels and island-wide rest- 
Oowimming » ° °° 
Golf houses (less than £1 a day) and its traditional 


Dancing 
Special Events 


hospitality and courtesy this Island Paradise 


is the finest holiday choice in the world. 


Only 
30 hours 
from 
London 





Apply Travel Agents or Ceylon House, Hyde London, W.2 


Park Gardens, 








GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, 


COLOMBO 3, CEYLON 





fashioned 


Designed, 


and exquisitely 
engraved by British artists and crafts- 
men The signature on each piece 
both the excellence of the 
crystal and the good taste of the host. 


attests 
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4 ¥ ice socks, those, Peter. 


Coxrmoore by the look of them. 


Je Fi : 
WHE : Q Fit beautifully at the ankle, 


don’t they? Comes of only 


; i making things for men, 
/} } P ? } ' I suppose.” 
/ ; / “*e, : 





FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC COX, MOORE & CO., LTD. 


é Pode oF : 50: pROOF | 38 BRUTON STREET - LONDON - 


COGNAC 


Fseblished in 1724 





paance 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac. Only Cognac originating 
from these two areas, at least half of which must be from Wish some lucky person 
the Grande Champagne, is entitled by French law to be a Happy Christmas with 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. the gift of a Unicorn. § 
This is the present that 
Remy Martin produce Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac __ always gets top marks 
and nothing less good. They only offer for sale Brandy Sor et-rowne pertection, 
: . i ‘ A Unicorn looks perfect: 
which has reached perfection. That is why when you eheihes suede 
insist on Remy Martin you can be sure of getting a pigskin, coach hide, or cowhide 
really fine Cognac. . in tan, or black, or brown. 
A Unicorn is perfect: whether it’s a briefcase, 
overnight case, folio case, or document case, it 
represents the ultimate in fine craftsmanship . . . 


and the ideal way to overcome present troubles. ” 
E My y M AR | \\ Write for full details of every variety of Unicorn. 
I Se UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 
a 


‘A ay oe 7) 2 39 Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 8939 
4 ude of ( ognac he x 





Inquiries by Post: E 
S (Dept PH8) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancashire. Tel: Bury 5317 














An English 
Coxswain 


The Lifeboat Service receives no State 
assistance in keeping its head above water 
Your contribution may only be a drop in 
the ocean—but it will help to keep the 
lifeboats floating. Send it, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.£., M.C., T.0., M.A. 








+ 

* 
"oft!" 
/?" LONDON ? 
600 SUITES, one to six rooms, each 
with private bathroom and telephone 
Grill Room, Snack and Club Bars, 
Lounge, Valet and Maid Service, 

Swimming Pool and Garage 


Write for fully illustrated Brochure or 
telephone AMBassador 7733 


Park 


MARBLE ARCH - LONDON 





. Wonderful service—wonderful 


cuisine —wonderful Sleeper- 
chairs for all-night slumber . . . everything 
that happy travel needs is yours in these Qantas 
Super-G Constellations! A _ fully-reclining 
Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger 
(London-Sydney-Vancouver). On the Pacific 
Route, a limited number of *sleeping berths in 
addition. There’s room in Super-G Constella- 
tions—room for all those extra comforts that 
mean so much when you fly. 


QANTAS 


TICKETS AND ADVICE FROM APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENTS, 
any B.O.A.C. office, and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. 


* Regretfully, during Olympic/Christmas period, Ist November—3ist December, no bunks available 


Qontas Australia’s 
Overseas Airline in ! 
association withB.O.A.C. | 
and T.E.A.L. 

Tourist or Ist Class 

West from San Francisco 
or Vancouver to Australia 
and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/ 
B.0.A.C. Kangaroo Route 
via Middle East, India 
and S.E. Asia. Also 
Sydney to Far East and 
South Africa 


— 


MAY fair 9200 
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MEN 
that 

are right 
on top 


wisely insist on 

the best dressing 

for their hair 

they insist on 

Pinaud Eau de Quinine ¥ € Le) 
to give that healthy, \ oS 

smart appearance, 

with a manly perfume. \: 


famous since /81/0 


yi 
s 


Eau de Quinine : 
HAIR TONIC ; 
with or without oil ; 
From high-class Chemists, 
Hairdressers, and Stores 





“LAMMIE” GAUNTLETS 
FOR REAL COLD 
WINTRY oe 


Post 1/4 
usual 
37/6 _man or lady 
Post Send him, or 
1/4 her, a pair 
Barbours, this Xmas 
Ltd., They w ust for 


104, Beacon B' id’ gs 
South Shields. 





about 
your business — 


by Paimler Hire ) 


drive-yourself’ 
IN A FORD ANGLIA 


FORD CONSUL - AUSTIN CAMBRIDGE 
HILLMAN MINX - VAUXHALL VELOX 
HUMBER HAWK - DAIMLER CENTURY 
Choice of limited or 
unlimited mileage rates with reduced 
out-of-season terms 
now in operation. 


$LOane 3456 
68 BROMPTON ROAD. LONDON, S.W.3 
* 
EKCO TELEVISION available in 


G 





Chauffeur-Driven Limousines 





Don’t lose 
your head ! 
Whit: 


te* 


gs abe 


PATON’S 
LACES 


SMART STRONG RELIABLE 





On sale throughout Britain 





HOW A BUSY 
EXECUTIVE 
FOUND TIME 
TO GET FRESH 


A BUSY CHAP THIS ONE! But is he hot and 
bothered? Not he! .. . not since he 
discovered the freshening-up properties 
of Prince Gourielli preparations! This 
exclusive range includes Shaving Cream, 
After-Shave, Tonic Hair Groom and 
Cologne, Soap and Talcum. . . all with 
a rugged, man-alive scent. They're avail- 
able in handsome cocktail-shaker flasks, 
or non-spill plastic bottles, from half a 
guinea. Or (women-folk please note for 
Christmas!) there’s a choice of Travel 
Kits, each containing three preparations 
Now, our hero faces the morning-after- 
anything, cool and alert. An evening 
refresher course with his Prince Gourielli 
kit— and he’s revived and invitingly nice 
to know! From good-class stores and 
chemists. 


PRINCE 
GOURIELLI 


Toilet Preparations for Men 


Proprietors and Distributors: Helena Rubinstein Lid., 3 Grafton Street, London, 


Recevez 


GIVE A 


* chez vous avec 








Dubonnet et louez une 


DUBONNET FART AND TAKE A 


maison plus grande. 


BIGGER HOUSE. 


As a party drink Dubonnet is all things to all men (and most 
things to most women). It is a good mixer with gin; neat it is 
quite delicious and most enlivening; taken tall with soda or 
tonic it quenches those mid-party thirsts; and (wise hostesses 
please note) the large bottle costs only 20/-. These are just 
some of the reasons why Dubonnet parties are a roaring success. 


adds gaiety to living but never 
leaves you liverish 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 











A powerful weapon in the fight against 
CATARRH & BRONCHITIS 


STATISTICS SHOW that, in Britain alone, some 16,500,000 work- 
ing days are lost every year because of bronchitis. This complaint, 
like catarrh, attacks people of all ages and in all sorts of occupations, 
and it is no wonder that research workers have spared neither time 
nor money in the quest for more effective treatment. Oral vaccination 
—the taking of vaccines by mouth—is today recognized as one of the 
best ways to fight catarrh, bronchitis, and other similar ailments, and 
Lantigen ‘B’ is a vaccine which has been developed specially for this 
purpose. 
What Lantigen ‘B’ does for you 


Lantigen ‘B’ is prepared by skilled bacteriologists under medical 
direction. Although a vaccine, it is NOT injected, but taken in water 
like ordinary medicine. Acting on the vital tissue cells it encourages 
the natural protective forces of the body to counteract the invading 
microbes responsible for bronchitis and catarrh, and neutralizes the 
germ poisons they produce. Lantigen ‘B’, which is equally suitable for 
children, costs only a few pence a day for the recommended treatment, 
and can be purchased for 25/9 a bottle. Free leaflet from chemisis, 
or from Lantigen (England) Ltd., Pinewood, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Jantigen B 


Over 5,000,000 bottles of Lantigen sold 
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Have a gimlet. 


Thanks very much... 
a whatiet ? 


A gimlet. 
SEAGERS gin, 
lime juice, 
small iceberg. 
Sounds promising. 
Is it a gimlet if 
the gin isn’t SEAGERS ? 


I daresay, legally, but — 


Ah! I know. You’re 
going to tell me SEAGERS 
is some special kind of gin. 


Let’s put it more cautiously 
and say that gin is merely 
a kind of SEAGERS. 





Seager Evans & Co. Limited, 
The Distillery, London SE8 


¢. 
Aaatanenans a: 71 
Taalates 


*, 
vier) 
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PIMM™MS ACADEMY 


== 


OS! ne CiKL 
Christmas Hob 

THE MOST important part of the curriculum* keeps on running 
—the steady flow of delicious Pimm’s No. 1 down eager, 
festive throats. In fact, what is a Christmas Party without 
Pimm’s? (question expecting the answer ‘what indeed!’). 

If you haven’t already learnt this vital lesson, you can 
begin taking notes now. Pimm’s No. 1 is the most heavenly 
drink on earth, ideal for holiday tasks and all varieties of 
homework. 


* Pedants with copies of the Oxford English Dictionary define this 
as ‘aregular course of study as ata school or (Scottish) University 
But about pedants 


bottle of Pimm’s 


who cares ? There are more drinks in one 


than are dreamed of in their philosophy 


PIMMS ci: 


CUP 


the most heavenly drink on earth 
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Men are at their best in even 
have the finest tailoring 


. . of course” 


ing dress so dress-wear must 
Both in dinner suits and formal 
evening dress, the impeccable quality of Sumrie tailoring is 
revealed superbly. Available in the greatest possible range 
of sizes and fittings 


THE NEW SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN 


at Robinson & Cleaver, Regent Street, London, W.1 


AND AT OTHER GOOD STORES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





Town or Country—from Burnham 
Beeches to Berkeley Square 
they’re on; Waddington’s 
“REBEL”, with the 
three-dimensional 
seams. Only the 
“REBEL”, hand- 

made by skilled 

craftsmen, has 

this unique 

feature. 


lambskin liming 
39/11 to §9/11 pair. In- 
dividual boxed Sok 


S 


= 





ur leading Outfitte 


W...» NGTON’S - 


a GOOD name for GLOVES! 





wadg27 | 


Toilet size 1/O\d, bath disk 2/1d, per tablet 
From Boots and all other good chemists 


f 


BROWN WINDSOR SOAP 
This famous soap, created by John Roberts in 1820, is still 
made to the original formula, retaining the unique perfume 
and generous lathering which characterised it 135 years ago. 
Many families have never used any other soap... 


By appointment Toilet Soap Makers o Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 


ROBERTS WINDSOR SOAP COMPANY LIMITED, WINDSOR, ENGLAND 





THATS SOLD IN A SACK 


DRY SACK 


BODEGAS : JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 


tL onoon fm me » & cae Me | SEETHING | zw 








